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PLEBEIANS AND PATRICIANS. 

"A clever work, contrasting the aristocracy of 
wealth with the aristocracy of birth. The gro- 
tesque exhibitions of ignorance, vulgarity, and ab- 
surdity among the early cotton manufacturers are 
exceedingly entertaining. It is a most correct 
picture of manners." — Spectator. 

"Bulwer, Marrj^at, Hook, and the author of 

* Plebeians and Patricians,' are contesting the palm 
of literary popularity. * Rienzi,' and * Plebeians 
and Patricians,' will be the leading works of fiction 
of the season. The author has taken up a new field 
of action, and has treated it in the most masterly 
manner." — Cambridge Press, 

•* The tale of Plebeians and Patricians is one of 
much interest." — Satirist i 

" A vary clever and amusing novel,"— Szj/fbffi 
Herald. 

"A novel which will establish the author as one 
of the best writers of his day." — Cambridge Press. 

*< The author of Plebeians and Patricians, is just- 
ly entitled to rank with Bulwer, Marry at,. Hood, 
and one or two others. His novel is superior to 
every npvel of the season, with the exception of 

* Rienzi/ with which it will run a race for popular 
favour," — Chronicle, 
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CHAPTER L 



FAMILT CHANGES-^THE lIANrORD& 







"^Tifl a world of chants, — 

And whether up or down — the change is irksome.** 

Forty-eight years ago, the parish of Shawton^ 
forming one of the north eastern extremities of 
Cheshire, was as beautiful and picturesque in its 
appearance, as the most enthusiastic lover of nature 
could desire. The summer sun shone down upon 
it, and upon its quiet cottages and comfortable farm- 
houses, undimmed, save by a few silvery clouds; 
and the birds, the streams, and the trees waved 
and sung in the bright sky, with nothing near them 
to mar their beauty. 

In one of these farm-houses the family to which 
our story refers were, on the 2d of July, 1784, as- 
sembled in deep and anxious consultation. They 
had just returned from attending the last rites of 
their protector and father, John Manford, or, as he 
was more ffenerally called " Honest John.** He had 
died full of years, and at a right time for his own 
comfort, though at a very wrong one for that of 
his family ; which consisted of a wife, three sons, 
and two daughters. 

Hitherto the Manfords had been looked upon as 
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the chief people of their immediate neighbourhood 
The old man was the descendant and representa- 
tive of a line of highly respectable yeomen; a class 
which had sprung into notice and wealth by the 
breaking up of the feudal tenures, and the confisca- 
tion of property in the reign of the Tudors. This 
had been farther helped forwards by the dissolution 
of the monasteries, and by the wars of the Reform- 
tion. In his sphere of life he had been wealthy, 
possessing several small freehold estates,' besides 
the Shawes, on which he lived. 

But John M anford had outlived his means, and 
this too without being at all aware of it. Like 
others of his class, his style of house-keeping had 
been profusely liberal. Hospitality was not then 
considered as a virtue, but as a thing of course; 
and the open house, and the well-furnished table 
welcomed the wayfarer, come from what quarter 
he might. 

This, however, would not have signified much, 
as his means were ample, had there been any thing 
like domestic thrift; but there was noU— and Man- 
ford, never having felt the want of money, knew 
nothing of its value, and had not troubled himself 
about annual balances, or profit or loss in any 
shape. Thus it happened that his income was ne- 
ver stored up, there was enough for to-day, and 
whv should there not be enough for to-morrow, 
ana so the old man died full of years — and full of 
honour. 

Still this would not have led to harm; it was 
Manford's reputation for honesty that had ruined 
his family. At that time provincial and national 
banks were not to be found in ^very town and vil- 
lage. These conveniences were but little known, 
and still less esteemed by our bold yeomanry, and 
hence "Honest John," had become banker-general 
for the district Whoever had money to spare, it 
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vms straight-ways placed in his bauds, with a mere 
memorandum, or in many cases without any 
voucl^er whiatever. 

A considerable sum became invested by this 
means in his hands ; he had no commercial use for 
it, and as he was implicitly trusted, he converted 
it into a source of household festivity; money was 
always coming in, and in place of examining bis 
own resources, and confining his expenditure with- 
in the prudential line, he unscrupulously availed 
himself of this trust-fund ; and thus, year after year 
had flown away, and " Honest John" had lived and 
enjoyed himself, and was considered as the most 
respectable man in the parish. 

At the time of bis death, his affairs had of course 
to be looked into, and it was found that a long 
course of carelessness had done its work; notice 
being given for the purpose, a host of persons, who 
had placed money in " Honest John's" hands, madie 
their appearance, and an amount was soon ascer- 
tained to be due to them which made the family 
almost pennyless. Land did not then sell as it has 
since done, and when all was valued and disposed 
of but the Shawes, this was their sole resource. 

The blow was a sad, and certainly an unmerited 
one to the widow and children. The Shawes too 
had been left to John, the eldest son, other property 
being assigned to the rest of the family, so that 
their prospects were gloomy enough-^none of them 
had been accustomed to work, and there were no 
means within their reach of obtaining a livelihood. 

John, the present head of the family, was the 
child of the late Mr. Manford's second wife* whom 
he had married — for what end nobody, as is usual, 
could conceive. She had been a defendant on his 
first spouse, as half companion, half slave; and, 
though very pretty, was, to some extent, simple 
and idiotic. He had, however, loved her fondly ; 

1* 



and on ber premature death, had transferred bis 
affection to her child. This was called after hini- 
self — ^John, and soon gave signs that he inherited, 
to some degree, his mother's intellectual imbecili^. 

Nevertheless, he grew up a strong lad, and the 
darling of his father, who made him his constant 
companion. Little Johnny, as he was called, al- 
though showing unequivocally his mental defect, 
in his speech and countenance, was, in many- 
things, singularly shrewd and penetrating. He 
soon learned the value of money, which he hoarded 
with the care and secrecy of an experienced miser. 
He was also oddly persevering, and had a quick- 
ness in discovering character rather remarkable. 
He had, however, a most sovereign contempt for 
clothing, and it had required all his father's care 
and authority to make him wear either coat or hat 
His ideas of decency in manners were also very 
slight; and had it not been for the kindness and at- 
tention incessantly paid to him, he would have sunk 
into absolute idiotism. 

This character had grown with his growth, and 
with all his defects on his head, he was now the 
principal man in his paternal home. With the ut- 
most generosity he at once offered to divide with 
his brothers and sisters the sole remnant of pro- 
perty vested in himself. But even this did not 
satisfy the desires of the younger brothers. 

So long as their father had lived, all in the house 
had gone " merry as a marriage bell," and the dif- 
ferent and conflicting elements of which the family 
was composed, consisting of the children of three 
wives, had been kept in order. 

The old man had lived in undisputed authority, 
and had, moreover, a very sufficient opinion of 
himself, which his children had never dreamt of 
disputing; his power over them had been omni- 
potent But he was gone, and the binding link 
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was removed. Poverty and apfH'oaching di)S(tres8 
are also bad family counsellors ; so that a few days 
made it quite obvious that some change was at 
hand. 

It was on the day on which our tale opens that 
things had come to a crisis: the family had met to 
think over and arrange their shattered affairs; — ^but , 
bitter words were spoken against Johnny, a stormy 
quarrel followed, and eventually two of the broth- 
ers left the house in anger, with a determination of 
seeking their fortunes elsewhere. 

The family, thus left, consisted of John, Mrs. 
M anford; i^till a youngish woman, one daughter of 
her own, one daughter 'of a former wife, and a 
younger brother. 

Nothing was now to be done, but to make the 

best of their means. The farming of his patrimo- 

. nial acres was, indeed, likely to be a poor i:esource — 

:hjit^ there was no other. John and his brother 

^o^4i^HU*d y ^W0 cows were added to the stock, 

4hjp t?^ strietistst economy practised within doors. 

V% After a shorl^gie tbp sisters joined their labours 

' to those of theirbrothers. At first they hung back, 

a flash of natural pride making them unwilling to 

sink down into occupations, the drudgery of which 

they had been used to superintend, but never to 

share in. There was, however, no choice — the 

female servants were dismissed ; they milked the 

cows, made butter and cheese, and one of them had 

the fortitude to appear regularly at market. ^^ 

After this, things went on better; the feffies 
employed themselvefs, at their leisure hours, in spin- 
ning : the distaff and the wheel were busy night 
and morning, and by great efforts they managed, 
amongst them, to earn just enough to keep them 
fairly above want. 

Shawe House, a mansion of considerable size, 
and respectable in appearancefl^as undergoing 
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changes in unison with the diminished fortunes of 
its inmates. It was one of those half-house, half- 
castle-like mansions, built at once for residence 
and for defence in times of need. Its walls were 
massy, with narrow windows and loop>holes, and 
it harmonized well with the general features of the 
landscape, and with the noble oaks which sur- 
roundea it 

In the time of the father, the house had been 
kept in excellent repair. The large hall, occupy- 
ing the lower part of the building, had been a scene 
ofeating, driuKing, and merry making; and scarce- 
ly a day passed without witnessing some jollity,— 
when the 

" quip and eruik. and wreathed unUe" 

were mingled -n 
' chorus; when tl 
quaffing their ni 
people amused tl 
very names of w 

Now, howeve 
down, and then 
flax or cotton, ai 
sports, which it 
and with them the loud laugt), and merry jest. 

The friends of the family also withdrew them- 
selves, not so much on account of their altered 
cu^mstances, as their feelings and sympathies 
v^P too sincere and unsophisticated to permit of 
such desertion, but the ManPfrds, who were pain- 
fully sensiWe of iheir inability to continue their 
wonted hi^itality, separated themselves as quietly 
as possibl^from their acquaintances — thus Shawe 
House and its owners, showed too plainly that 
they were poor: and that the Manfords had fallen 
from their higj^ntale, and were reduced nearly to 
a level with L^notters around them. 
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CHAPTER II. 



FAKTHKR OHAKGES THE FIRST FAOTORtBS. 



Such was the state of things with the Manfords, 

in the year 1780; their ancient patrimony was 

gone, and there appeared little or no chance of 

their emerging from the toil and poverty of their 

~ however, at work, 

ced no slight change 

lat the cotton manu- 
id impulse; the disco-. 
1 met[hods of making 
price paid for these, 
ch of industry, which 
evolution in it. The 
_ _ , r might be called the 

centre, was parliculnily alert in taking advantage 
of these improvements, and capital poured into it 
in consequence, and labourers flocked to it from 
all quarters. Wealth was acquired by the e arly 
manufacturers, as if by magic, and the ointi^K 
of the Dervise, in th^paalerri tale, was not more 
potent in the discovery of money, than cotton spin- 
ning. 

The picturesque country, of which iff Shawes 
formed part, was distant some eight or ten miies 
from Manchester, and was singularly filled, by its 
natural advantages, for the purpo^fcf this manu- 
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facture. There were plenty of streams, for water- 
power, coal in great abundance, and a level country 
extending to several populous towns, affording easy 
carriage. 

At this juncture, a neighbouring propnetor, of 
the nartie of Norton, whose property abutted upon 
the Shawes, and between whom and the Manfords 
some friendly relations existed, became aware of 
the advantageous locality of his little property. 
Norton was a shrewd and calculating man, and 
accustomed to speculation ; and he resolved on 
trying to improve his fortune by building a spin- 
ning mill. 

For this purpose, a little plot of ground belong- 
ing to Manford was particularly eligible, and Nor- 
ton was of course anxious to purchase it As soon, 
however, as John became aware of his intentions, 
he asked and obtained a price about ten tin)es its 
value, and this strongly excited his curiosity. ., 

In a few weeks the shell of^ Norton'* jnjft was 
complete, and such as it was, it^xci^ptAibe^i^pfi^^f 
of the simple rustics. Itindeed Jeered v^^widejy 
from the splendid structures which have ^fnce iReeij 
built for the same ends, and from none more strik- 
ingly, than from that which now stands upon its 
site. However, it looked imposing when compared 
to other buildings near it, and was pretty accu- 
rately described by Jingling Johnny, the poet I^au- 
reate of the parish, in the following exquisite dog- 
grel: — 

«*It*8 twenty yards long, and ten yards wide, 

It*8 two stories high, wi* cellars beside. 

It's forty window's, one above t*othcr, 

And belongs to Jack Norton, Dick Norton's brother.** 

No one watched the progress of Norton's mill 
more closely than John Manford, he had[ plenty of 
spare time o^jfcis hands, and day after day, hc^ 
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tnight be seen scanning, with anxious eyes, its 
buildings and its machinery. He possessed no 
mechanical genius, but he had sense enough to 
perceive the general principles governing the 
whole; and when all was complete about it, he 
considered it the summit of human invention. 

Neither did his mental failing prevent him pro- 
fitting by the example set him by Norton. He 
cleared out the old hall, and with the money he 
had received for his land, he purchased several 
machines, on which he set himself and his sisters 
to work, and, although he could not compete with 
his neighbour, he got money fast, and soon began 
to contemplate building a mill himself, — this being 
the very acm^ of his ambition. 

Industry, economy, and immense profits, soon 
placed him in a position to put the darling wish 
into execution, he built his mill, and this being done, 
the Nortons and the Manfords became the great 
people of their immediate neighbourhoods 

Manford was now on the high road to wealth; 
and for a considerable period little deserving of 
record marked his career. Riches produced their 
usual effect in altering their style of living, and 
brought them into contact with some of their more 
aristocratic neighbours. 

Several years after the erection of the mill, the 
sun was shining with the same splendour, on a 
glorious day in June, over the same landscape to 
•which our readers were introduced in the first 
chapter. Then we had seen it a beautiful and se- 
cluded spot, rich in rural fights and sounds, and 
basking in quiet repose. There were copses, 
hedge-rows, and trees covered with foliage, mea- 
dows waving with grass and flowers, brooks wimp- 
Jing and glancing in every ravine — and above all 
was a bright and clear summer sky. 

^ow tb^ wholp scene looked as little lik^ its for- 
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mer self, as if an evil genius had waved his wand 
over it Instead of its quiet and serpentine lanes, 
winding about in utter contempt of regularity, aaid 
without any regard for hill or hollow, two broad 
and level turnpike roads intersected it from north 
to south, and from east to west. The scraggy 
hedges on either side were shrouded in dust, raised 
by the continual rolling of carts, waggons, and 
stage coaches. The venerable and patriarchal- 
looking farm-houses, which had peeped out from 
groves of oak or sycamore, were gone, and they 
had been replaced by at least a dozen huge brick 
buildmgs, with lofty chimneys vomiting clouds of 
dense and black smoke. 

To each of these were attached groups of grimy- 
looking cottages; but there was scarcely a single 
green field to be seen. Heaps of refuse coal and cin- 
ders piled up on all sides, with the thundering sound, 
and babel-like clamour proceeding from the work- 
ing of several steam engines, and the half-clad, and 
Eallid creatures who were seen flitting about, forci- 
ly pourtrayed a pandemonium, rather than a Bpot 
on God's earth fitted for human habitation. 

Not a vestige of Shawe House now remained. 
On the right stood a mansion, overlooking a sooty 
mass of buildings, and having some pretensions to 
architectural taste; its structure was plain, but re^ 
suIbx and extensive, and a portico of stone, forming 
uie front entrance, gave a relief to its general un- 
pretending character. A gothic lodge, sadly out 
of keeping, with the appearance of the house, stood 
by the road side, about two hundred yards in ad- 
vance, and gave admission to grounds laid out in 
plots of ornamental shrubbery, close shavten lawns, 
gravelled walks, and rustic trellis- work, all arraifged 
in the most modern and approved manner, and in 
scrupulous good order. 
A handsome range of detached ofiSces, screened 
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from the main building, by a group of well-grown 
arboraceous shrubs, joined to the general aspect of 
the place, afforded abundant proof that the owner 
was wealthy. The only discrepancy visible, was 
the locality, so that the observer came at once to 
the conclusion, that the house and its appurtenan- 
ces belonged to the proprietor of the adjacent works ; 
common sense exclaiming, that nobody else was 
likely to locate such a building, in such an infernal 
looking neighbourhood. 

On taking a wider view over the country, seve- 
ral residences of a very similar appearance were 
seen ; each of these also overlooked a similar group 
of inferior buildings. With the exception of these 
verdant spots, there was hardly a trace of the green 
face of nature to be seen ; brick fields, collieries, 
mills and cottages, forming a continuous layer. 
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CHAPTER m. 



THE DINlfEIU 

** Julia — *I6 it dinner time?' 
Luoetta — •! would it were.*" 

7\do OentUmen cf Venma. 

In the house first pointed out, dwelt the Man^ 
fords. Wealth had produced some of its usual conse- 
quences, and they were no longer the people we have 
before seen them. Mrs. Manford and her daugh- 
ters were seated in a magnificent drawing-room, 
most superbly furnished and decorated, with many 
splendid articles of.curiosity and vertu. The low, 
dingy, and coarse apartments of Shawe House 
were forgotten, and it required some stretch of 
imagination to fancy this family sitting and moving 
in a domicile of so different a description as Fac- 
tory Hall. Yet, here they were most surely : the 
dresses of the ladies were in keeping with the room, 
richind fashionable; and if there was nothing of 
the afci ^nd bien-seance of good society to be re- 
m^fl|%in them, neither was there any thing of that 
exceedingly coarse rusticity, which a few years 
before had harmonized so well with the rude roof- 
tree of their paternal mansion. 

Mr». Manford was at this time grown into an 
oldish woman, but hers was a green old age. Her 
figure was plump, her face rosy, and her grey hair, 
being combed back and hidden by a decent wig, 
with a few well-managed curls peeping from under 
her matron^, though smart cap, gave her alto- 
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gether a really pleasing look. Her daughters were 
dressed in the first style, and though none of them 
were very youn^, they looked well, and much more 
juvenile than the registry of their births in the fami- 
ly bible would have borne out. 

" Well," said Mrs. Manford, « I wish this Sir 
John Scarsbrook would come — here we are wait- 
ing dinner at half-past two, and sitting not knowing 
what to do with ourselves." 

" Well mother, never mind," answered one of 
the daughters, "you know we took care to get 
something into our insides, at one o'clock ; Pm not 
a bit hungry, and I d6n't iare if the man don*t come 
for an hour." 

"Lork, PhoBber* said another of the polished 
party, " how thee does talk to be sure, why I*m 
all in a flustration; folks say, Sir John is so impu- 
dent !" 

** And if he be," said Phoebe, "I know one that 
can match him, I should like him to try his impu- 
dence on wi' me." 

** Well Phcfibe," continued her mother, "you must 
mind your P's and Q's with him. They say his 
sister. Lady Lucy, and the Earl are coming to the 
Hall, and may be they'll ask us to some of their 
grand parties." 

" I don't care much about it," said Phoebe, "nveVe 
jdenty of folks 'bout 'em." ^JT 

The conversation ran on in this strain f<»^ome 
time, and was only interrupted by the sight of a 
carriage driving at a rapid rate through the gates. 
The female Manfords, notwithstanding their as- 
sumed lady-like composure, were as the fhother 
said, " all in a twitter 1" Their expected guest was 
of far higher rank than any individual they had as 
yet associated with, smd like all rich vulgar people, 
their notions of the *• quality," as they called them, 
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made them uneasy, when about to be brought into 
contact with one of them. 

On seeing the carriage, therefore, they were no 
little flurried, all but the indomitable Phcebe, one of 
those coarse minded women, whom nothing touch- 
es nor daunts. She very civilly compared her mo- 
ther and sisters to so many " hens in egg," a feli- 
citous comparison we are bound to suppose, be- 
cause it tickled the fancies of the manufacturing 
ladies to a wonderful degree, and procured her a 
compliment from her mother, in this shape, "thou'rt 
a rare wench, Phoebe." At this moment Sir John 
was announced, by their awkward footman. 

The ladies rose and blushed, and their visitor 
having shook hands with Mrs. Manford, and bowed 
individually to the daughters, said — 

" I must apologize, my dear Mrs. Manford, for 
having delayed your dinner, but, the fact is, my 
sister arrived at Vale Hall just as I was stepping 
into the carriage, and detained me for a short time. 
But where is my friend Mr. Manford ?" 

Luckily, at this moment, our old friend, Johnny 
Manford was seen approaching from the factory, 
and in the excess of their good breeding, the three 
female Manfords rushed one and all from the 
room, no doubt to notify to John, the presence of 
Sir John. 

\^Jten Manford made his appearance, he pre- 
sented most of the traits ^e have noticed at an 
earlier period of his life; his person was indeed 
stouter, and his outward man improved. His coun- 
tenance though still the same was yet different; — 
acquired importance, and intercourse with the busy 
world had softened down some of its most pro- 
minent idiotic characteristics, but the expression 
remained in a great measure unaltered. 

There are but few people who behave with any 
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grace at dinner; whether the act of eating be in it- 
self ungraceful, or whether the artificial restraints 
imposed on society, by the arbitrary goddess of 
fashion, make dinner an awkward meal, so most 
undoubtedly it is. If a man or woman sit down 
positively hungry, the case is improved, as the in- 
stinct of hunger proves an overmatch for factitious 
delicacy. On the present occasion, the truth of the 
foregoing axiom was strikingly illustrated, when all 
the parties, save John and Sir John, had already 
got " something in their insides." 

Talking not being an essential requisite, very lit- 
tle was said, beyond* an occasional remark . from 
the baronet to his host. The young ladies handled 
their forks clumsily, and the lady-mother drank too 
much wine. After a while this imbibition, joined 
to two stout glasses of brandy and water, which she 
had previously drank to keep up her appetite, made 
her eloquent in her hospitable attentions, and this 
too, when her guest was Incoming satisfied with 
his good cheer. 

" Try another piece of duck, Sir John — it's one 
I fed myself — and plucked too— the servants tug 
and tear them so, I always dress 'em -myself — let 
me help you, you see it's as br^wn as a berry^ and 
as tender as marrow." 

Sir John courteously declined the profiered 
morsel. 

"Taste another slice of lamb, then. Sir John; 
J,em Ward, the butcher, swore it was a real Down- 
shire o'ne, and put on a halfpenny a pound — I told 
him, that wasn't I expecting you, I'd have eaten 
nails, sooner than be done by him." 

Again Sir John bowed, and declined. 

" Do take a bit more of the stewed tench," con- 
tinued the indefatigable hostess, ** it's a charming 
fish; I eats them myself since they cleared the pit 

2* 
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of dead cats and dogs, that the factory lads had 
thrown in." 

And soon, through a well-fjlled table, — Mrs. Man- 
ford recommending each dish by some piquant re- 
mark of a similar nature to the above, and her 
guest as punctually declining. 

The meal, however, like other mundane troubles, 
had at last an end, and a choice and varied selec- 
tion of early fruits was placed before them. The 
young ladies were more at ease in cracking nuts, 
and swallowing grapes, and in whispering their 
thoughts, as they sat gathered together in a close 
knot Mrs. Manford, now in her altitudes, and with 
a face gloriously illuminated, amused her visitor 
with a spirited and graphic account' oi' her house- 
hold appurtenances; such as the number of Her ser- 
vants, the colours of her carpets, and various other 
highly interesting details. Sir John, who was a 
well-bred man, and a man of the w^orld, listened 
very patiently to an amusing edition of Mrs. Ma la- 
prop, till John Manford, pulling out his watch, inti- 
mated to him, that his time was nearly up, as he 
called it; and that he must be ofl'to the mill shortly. 

The ladies on this hint withdrew, and the gentle- 
men were left to tlitir wine and their business. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE MANUFACTURER AND THE BARONET. \ 

** Sometimes nature will display its folly, 
Its tenderness : and make itself a pastime 
For harder bosoms." 

Winter's Tale. 

t 

It will hardly be supposed that a man of Sir John 
Scarsbrook's rank and character would be found 
at the table of the plebeian Manford, either from 
idle curiosity, or to indulge in friendly association. 
The following conversation will throw some light 
upon the position of the parties. 

" J have," said the baronet* " as you are aware, 
occasion for monev, and have come to the resolu- 
tion of disposing of the Shortwood's estate^my 
agent tells me, you have spoken to him on the sub- 
ject, as the property is contiguous to your own, 
and as you are aware, there is abundance of coal 
and stone under it." 

" Why, aye," answered John, " I ha' looked it 
over, and should never heed buying it ; but I'll ne'er 

frive the upshot price of fifteen thousand pounds 
or it." 

"What, Mr. Manford, a man like you, rich 
enough to buy my whole lordship, stand haggling 
about the price? — you know its well worth the mo- 
ney to you." 

" Why, as to that, I've worked hard for my mo- 
ney, and I sha'nt let it slip through my fingers very 
easily; I'll not deny that Shortwood's may oe worth 
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the money to me, but then nobody else will give- 
you half the money for it, and why should I ?" 

" Probably at this juncture nobody will, but how 
long will it be, before it is of the same value to 
your neighbours as to yourself? You are a shrewd 
man, Mr. Manford, and to my certain knowledge, 
that plot of ground you purchased from me last year, 
has repaid you a hundred fold." 

" May be — may be — but Pll tell you at a word 
what I'll do— ril give you the price, if you'll fling 
in the timber you've fallen." 

" The timber! why it's worth a thousand pounds* 
However, to brtng matters to a close, I shall take 
your terms, I want the money for special purposes, 
and I am not ashamed to acknowledge that I feel 
under considerable obligations to you in that afiair 
with Norton." 

" Well, I'm quite agreeable Sir Johiv the title's 
clear and short, and as there's no incumbrance, ex- 
cept my own small fhortgage, the deed won't cost 
much." 

" I envy much the equanimity, Mr. Manford, with 
which you make the purchase. Compelled to some 
extent, in consequence of my own folly, to part 
with a moiety of my own property, I could have 
wished it had been any other but Shortwood's. 
My boyish days were passed there, I have many 
delightful reminiscences connected with it, and I 
know that your persevering industry, and exten- 
sive resources will soon convert its sylvan retreats, 
and rich inclosures into a barren desert, sa'crificing 
the surface for the sake of making its mineral 
wealth available to your purposes."' 

•* It's very likely, Sir John," answered Manford; 
and in a few minutes the baronet was rolling home 
in his carriage, and the manufacturer was count- 
ing cops. 

As Sir John Scarsbrook drove through the beau- 
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tiful estate of Shortwood's, on his return to Vale 
Hall, feelings of a v6ry bitter character filled his mind, 
that he should have dismembered his noble patri- 
mony, by its sale. The devious and winding road, 
along which he passed, and which had been made 
by his father, as a private drive for himself, through 
the most charming part of his property, brought 
back to him the sunny days of his childhood. Not 
a dell, eminence, nor ravine, but was endeared to 
him by some cherished remembrance, and when 
he reflected that the next time he might visit it, all 
these endearing records would be swept away by 
the_ ruthless hand of gain, that the smiling and 
breathing landscape, with all its natural and adsci- 
titious loveliness would be ruined and defaced ; he 
felt that he had been guilty of a species of profani- 
ty, in thus sanctioning the desecration of one of na- 
ture's most splendid and glorious temples. 

By his direction the carriage proceeded slowly, 
as it entered a picturesque ravine, the sides of which 
were composed of old red sand-stone. The depth 
was not great, but the utmost care had been taken 
to make it one of the most beautiful pathways the 
eye of man ever rested upon. The spaces between 
the broken masses of rock had been planted with 
trees and arborescent shrubs, wherever the hand of 
nature had not been at work, and she had not been 
idle in adorning the romantic and sequestered spot, 
lichens mosses, and wild flowers, had been dispxv 
sed with a rare taste in their proper localities ; and 
now, when seen in a flood of mellow light, when 
every tree, shrub, and flower, was clothed in beau- 
ty, the whole place seemed a very paradise of na- 
tural beauties. 

This was a spot endeared to Sir John by a thou- 
sand fond memories. In a part of the glen, where 
its walls receded, and left a plot of level ground, 
was now visible a miniature cottage, over-shadow- 
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ed by a few noble oak& Tears swam in his eyes 
as he gazed opcm it^ for here had dweh the object 
of his first and ardent love. Mary Turner, was a 
sweet and delicate giri, with downy cheeks, hazd 
eyes, and long dark eyelashes, and before her, his 
young heart had teid its first tribute of afiTection. 
Of humble origin — and of spotless purity — and with- 
out guile or selfishness, the fair girl had loved him 
in return, with all the devotedness of truth and sim- 
plicity; and it was to their joint labours that the ra- 
vine owed its charms. — Mary had died in her young 
beauty — and though time had done much to efface, 
or bury Sir John's grief, there were moments, when 
the remembrance of the happy days he had passed 
with her came ov^r him with uncontrollable power. 
One of these moods, deepened by other causes, 
was now upon his spirit. **How vain." he mur- 
mured, "how intangible are man's most cherished 
hopes and wishes. How like a child he pursues, 
with panting breath, the painted butterfly of his 
imagination, — trampling down in his eagerness^ 
hundreds of fair things, and neglecting his own safe- 
ty- And after all — ^fter his blind and mad career, 
should he succeed in seizing the object of his pur- 
suit, he crushes and destroys it in his eager grasps 
and is left to mourn over the mutilated relics of his 
ruined anticipations. Strange, that youth shoukl 

Elant, and till and create*a paradise, to be blighted 
y the passions of the man 1 — ^that it should rear 
temples and fanes, consecrated by the pure wor- 
ship of its unsullied soul, to be wasted and over- 
thrown by the darker superstitions of riper age. 
Even this, the most cherished home of my boy- 
hood, the hallowed haunt of the sweetest being that 
ever visited God's earth— the very ground conse- 
crated by her daijy walk — I have sacrificed for 
follies, which make my cheek blush and my heart 
ache when I think of theou And now, all will be 
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desti^oyed — all overturned; and it will present but 
too true an index,in its blackened and scorched sur- 
face of my own early aspirations, ruined, shattered, 
and reduced as they are to shapeless fragments, by 
the volcano of mis-directed passion. Better that it 
should be so ; better that no material trace should 
remain, of a scene whose pure loveliness and sa- 
cred associations conjure up so many futile regrets, 
and recal thoughts and imaginings that render the 
dull reality of life hateful and burdensome." 

Thus meditating, and soliloquizing. Sir John 
Scarsbrook reached Yale Hall, gloomy and dispir- 
ited, after a drive of six or eight miles. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NOBILITT. 

If Dryden's definition— 

** That the nobleman is he whose noble mind 
Is filled with inborn worth/* 

be correct, then was Sir John Scarsbrook truly 
noble. He was the present representative of a very 
old Cheshire family, and derived his descent from 
Anglo-Norman ancestors; these had received grants 
of several manors, in the reigns of the first Henries, 
in the " Vale Royal" of England. Their posses- 
sions had come down to him ahnost in a direct 
line : and though they had undergone the mutations 
incident to property in general, he found himself, 
at the death of his father, owner of a noble patri- 
mony. 

The late baronet had been a man of somewhat 
singular habits. Though he was connected with 
some of the first families in the kingdom, he had, 
on the demise of his wife, withdrawn himself in a 
great measure from society, and lived in compara- 
tive seclusion at the Hall. He had possessed a fine 
taste for natural beauties, and had expended large 
sums in converting that estate and the adjacent one 
of Shortwood's into two magnificent park ranges, 
for which purpose they were admirably adapted. 
Well educated, and of an intellectual character, he 
had devoted a large portion of his time to the edu-r 
cation of his two children, Lucy and John. They 
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had benefited greatly by this domestic education^ 
separated as they were, in a great measure, froni 
society, and from the association of children of their 
ov/xi age. At his deaths which did not take place 
till his son had attained his majority, Sir John and 
his sister had entered freely into the world ; and no 
two persons ever took their station in it better quali- 
fied to play their respective parts. ^ 
Sir John Scarsbrook, in addition to a splendid ^ 
fortune, had every moral and physical requisite for 
making a distinguished figure on the theatre of life; 
and no one could look at him without saying :-^ 

^ I dare be sworn thou art a gentlemao^ 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions and spirit, 

Do give thee four-fold blazon.*' 

With a person rather elegant than decidedly manly, 
a countenance open and intelligent, and a, highly 
cultivated mind, he had noble sentiments, liberal 
opinions, and a refined mode of thinking which had 
been fostered by his private education. 

His graceful manners made him a favorite with 
the " beau sexe,'* and many a scheming mother 
anxiously strove to involve him in the matrimonial 
mesh ; nor were the daughters themselves at all 
backward in giving every reasonable encourage- 
ment to the rich and handsome baronet. But 
whether his delicacy recoiled from the obvious 
baits held out to him, or whether he found the fair 
ones wanting in the simplicity and maidenly bash- 
fulness which had captivated his heart in the per- 
son of Mary Turner, or whether, he had as yet 
found nothing which came up to his ideal of wo- 
manly excellence, certain it is, that at thirty years 
of age he was unmarried ; and what is more, had 
not the slightest penchant to any living woman. 

His sister Lucy was a very fascinating and very 
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lovely girl ; partaking of her brother*s elegance o 
figure, her stature was lower, and her contom 
gracefully and beautifully moulded. Intellectually 
however, she differed widely from him: his bent oi 
mind was of the " pensoroso" cast, her's of spark- 
ling animation, a very " allegro," and smiles, 

**Such as bang on Hebe*s cheek, 
And love to liv6 in dimple sleek," 

yrere ever to be found, mantling over a countenance 
as sweet and lovely as an angePs. 

Nor was Lucy wanting in the nobler attributes 
of her brother's character. She was generous, 
confiding, frank, and without a taitit of selfishness. 
Such a creature had only to be seen and known, 
to be loved ; and she had given her heart and her 
hahd to the Earl of Haggerton, a young noblemaa 
in every way worthy of her. Her fortune was 
also large; and thus, young, 'beautiful and married 
to the man of her rhoice, the world seemed to her 
bqt a vast tableau filled with moving pictures of 
delight, without a cloud or a fear to darken them. 

The family, fortune, and personal advantages of 
Sir John Scarsbrook had secured him an introduc- 
tion into the very highest circles of society. He 
despised many of the conventional forms which so 
strictly enclosed these; but he was well pleased to 
find himself ranked as the friend and companion of 
men whose names were already famous. He found, 
however^ much to condemn, and much that grated 
harshly upon his finely attuned niind. Profligaoy, 
though shrouded and softened by the halo of fame, 
was still profligacy, when viewetf within its own 
pale; and riot and debauchery were disgusting to 
his moral sense, though graced by royalty. 

Nevertheless the Circaean link of example led 
hiin» Sfnte of himself, into the one then prevailing 
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error ; and that was play — deep and most absurd 
play. After having moved amidst the brilliant 
scene for several years, he had the mortification to 
find his income much overdrawn; and had, in eon- 
sequence, been forced to submit, in more than one 
instance, to a species of impertinence, galling and 
most hateful to his proud and noble spirit. 

Sir John had long been disgusted with the sense- 
less and frivolous dissipation of town life; and on 
finding how it had trenclted upon his rpeans, and 
to what it had subjected him, he withdrew himself, 
and carried with him, into his retirement, the 
friendship and good opinion of his associates. He 
visited Vale Hall, put his atTairs into a train of set- 
tlement, and resumed his course of mental applica- 
tion. 

The mode, however, which he had planned out 
for liquidating his debts, fH-oved too slow for the 
patience of some of his titled creditors. Deter- 
mined to free himself from debt and vexation, he 
bad come to the sudden resolution of selling Short- 
woods. Previous to this he had some communi- 
cation with our plebeian friend Manford. A pro- 
perty, to which he was trustee, had become vested 
in our acquiiintanc^ Mr Norton's hands, and as it 
was a point on which his honour was concerned, 
that some arrangement should be made with him, 
requiring an advance of a sum of money, Manford 
had been applied to, and bad instantly accommo-« 
dated him. This had led to farther intercourse, 
and the offer of Shortwoods, and finally to his din- 
ing at Factory Hall on the present day. 

Plunged in the sad reveries called forth by tbe 
nature of his business, and the associations con-* 
nected with or arising from it, Sir John, on his re- 
turn, shut himself up in the library to shake ofif his 
dejection, before encountering his rattling but af< 
i^ioi^^ $iistfir, A i'^w turns in it brought to his 
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aid that moral philosophy which enables a man to 
reconcile his actions to himself; and he was consoled 
by the hacknied and universal reflection, that much 
as he had erred, he was the only sufferer, and 
should be a wiser and a better man in consequence. 

The earl artd countess had arrived quite unex- 
pectedly ; true they had been threatening to come 
down, but he had never dreamed they would be as 
good as their word. Lady Lucy, however, de- 
clared that she was wearied out with bustle and 
late hours ; and that she never felt the cold night 
breeze blowing over her heated cheeks but she had 
all a woman's longing for green fields, waving 
trees, and murmuring brooks. This decided the 
matter, and their large circle of acquaintance was 
utterly astounded on finding their town-house closed 
in the beginning of June, and in the midst of a 
brilliant season. Many surmises were of course 
afloat upon such an extraordinary event; and the 
Post, in an article loaded with asterisks, stated, 
"that a most shocking event had disturbed the 
whole haut ton. Elopement! — ^pursuit! — duel! — 
both killed ! — and the unfortunqie and beautiful 
countess dead in convulsions on hearing the de- 
nouement." The blowing up of the Tower, or the 
loss of a fleet would have excited less sensation than 
this formidable announcement. 

The individuals thus summarily disposed of, 
were, nevertheless, pursuing heir t^te-i-t^te jour- 
ney, by easy stages, towards the north. After a de- 
lightful ride, the fifth day saw them safely deposited 
at Vale Hall, where they were cordially welcomed 
by Sir John; who, after explaining the nature of 
his engagement, left them, to amuse themselves in 
their own way* 

He now sought the countess, and found er at 
her toilette dressing for dinner. 

« Welcome, most welcome, my dear brother," 
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ifanice wdcosne, — >Haggerton avid inyself, faiave 
:beeii wooiag Che geatle goddessy during j^our :aib* 
9eiice; fer the Hall with i:te «xtr«m« iqwelude, <ftftdr 
the hurry and ^leise we have Jeff, aeemst le be a 
realisation ^ the Castle of Indoljoooe-^for rhere^ 

**' There is, I ween, alove^T^ apat of ground : 

And then a seapon, atween June and May^ 

Half praiikt with 9i>ring, with smntner half imbrowriM, 

4» « « « « 

Meantime unnumbered grlittering streamlets play*d, 
And hurled every where their waters sheen. 
That as they bicfcer*d throngli the sunny glade, 
Thougih restleiiSistiU thkundo^es, aiulling' murmur fiiad^**^^ 

" And welcome, thrioe welcome, my dear Lacy," 
said Sir John, putting back her fair hair and kisra^g 
her ferdiead, "and thanks for your quotation- — ^I 
atn glad your long absence has asot driven from 
your head " 

" All the wisdom your wise self put in, John," 
playfully interrupted her ladyship,— ** be it so, but 
positively the quiet house, the sighing trees, the hum 
of bees in the sycamores, and tlie dashing of the 
waterfall, have proved a complete lullaby, and I 
slept, and dreamed that we were again children, 
rambling in infant glee, aTpidst grass and flowers, 
and happy as sinless childhood alone can be." 

"Aye, Lucy," answered her brother, seating 
himself beside her, " it is in dreams alone, that we 
can taste the pure pleasures which we tjnjoyed in 
childhood; — now our waking happiness is dashed 
with other and different feelings, and we wander 
through the scenes, that were, in themselves, abun-. 
dant sources of delight, almost unconcious that 
they surround us, whilst our cares and feelings are 
utterly at variance with our original dispositions." 

"Hah! hah!" exclaimed the earl, who was 
stretched on a sofa, and was supposed to be sleep-* 

3* 
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ing. "Hah! hah! well done, most melancholj' 
Jaques. * Did he not moralize this spectacle ? — Oh, 
yes, my lord, into a thousand similies.' Well 
done, most grave Sir John! Why, it was current- 
ly reported in town, that you were turned (ield 
preacher, and when I look at your countenance, 
sad in its expression as an empty opera-box, and 
listen to your admirable truism, I am led to be- 
lieve, that if you have not commenced that most 
edifying vocation, you are at least in training for 
it" 

"Ah, my dear lord! we thought you napping. 
Trust me, I have Just returned from a scene that 
affords abundant food for moralizing — though, per- 
haps, not precisely in the vein of melancholy Ja- 
ques." 

"We shall be glad to be introduced to this same 
scene, for the^ drowsy atmosphere of this mansion 
of yours, has fairly put both Lucy and myself 
* hors de combat.' " 

" You will, I am sure, be gratified and astonished 
by a visit to the manufactory, not more by the me- 
chanical wonders you will see, than by the charac- 
ter of the individuals connected with them." And 
he proceeded to relate all that he knew about them 
— ^his auditors expressed a wish personally to visit 
them, and inspect their details, and in a day or 
two, Sir John forwarded a note to Manford, with 
a polite intimation of the pleasure they should have 
in visiting his mill; — to this a cheerful assent was 
returned, and ten o'clock the following day fixed 
for the purpose. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THB VISIT TO THE HILL ^PLEBEIAN IDEAS. 

• 

*^CuBtoin that doth still dispense 

A universal inflaence, 

And make things right or wrong appear, 

Just as they do her livery wear." 

* HudiiraB. 

John Manford having told his mother and si»- 
ters, of the intended visit of the noble party, all was 
immediately in confusion. Not a female tongue in 
the house but was in active nr^otion, and a continu- 
ous clack resounded from kitchen to parlour, from 
parlour to drawing-room, and from drawing-room 
to bed-room. 

Mrs. Manford had recourse to her usual and 
familiar counsellor, the spirit decanter; the daugh- 
ters scampered up and down, now quarrelling with 
each other, and then scolding the servants; whilst 
Jem, who acted alternately as footman, groom, 
gardener, knife and shoe cleaner, and general fac- 
totum, exclaimed— " Dang it, mussus, what's to be 
done." 

Now this was precisely the point of difficulty — 
what was to be done — something they were deter- 
mined to do to the purpose. An earl and a countess! 
such people had never visited any body whom they 
knew, and they felt the importance of the approaclih 
ing event, and were resolved to make the most 
of it. 

The whole family were at length cot together in 
the hall, and a council of war was held, in which 
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Jem and the three maid servants bad voices; on 
this occasion, all their household appurtenances 
"were talked over, and a plan of operations agreed 
upon* 

The young ladies laid aside their silk dresses, 
and, clad in homely bed-gowns, were soon busily at 
work — one was engaged in the kitchen, making 
pastrv — ^another in uncovering two q)lendid beds, 
which were favourite " lions" — and a third in dust- 
ing the "images," as they called several excellent 
casts in the hall, and on the different landing-places.. 
Mrs. Manford occupied herself in decanting some 
half dozen sorts of wfne, aided by Jem; whilst the 
maids were scouring, scrubbing and dusting, as if 
their very lives depended on their present labours. 

This judicious division of labour, as our modern* 
political economists term it, soOn showed its eflects,, 
and about supper-time all was declared right, and 
the female Manfords sat down after their hurry to 
discuss the "coming event." 

" Well," said Mrs. Manford, " if they'd given us 
a bit more time, we should ha' shown 'em some- 
thing — as it is, they'll not find many lords' houses 
much better fitted up, I've a potion." 

" Aye," said Phcebe, " why how Lady Hagger- 
ton will stare to find a smarter house than her own- 
It's my opinion there is'n't a house better fitted up 
in the world." 

" If we'd only something more in the eating line, 
I should have been satisfied, but we must excuse it, 
and say nothing keeps • fresh this warm weather," 
said another. 

" What will the Nortons, the Thompsons, and 
the Heathes say now!" exclaimed another. " They 
as made such a fuss about a bit of a captain dining 
with them — my word, they'll split with vexation." 

John Manford, who joined them at supper, said 
"but little, and what he did say was any thing but 
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pleasing to the ladies. He called them "ninnies,** 
for making so much fuss for people who would 
most likely hardly notice them, and who were too 
much accustomed to splendour to make any stir 
about it. This gratuitous piece of information they 
could not comprehend, and therefore did not be- 
lieve. 

The eventful morning came in due course, and 
all were a-foot, as Mrs. Manford expressed herself, 
at "skrike of day." Ten o'clock came also, and 
with it came the party, punctual to their time. 
Greatly, however, to their mortification and sur- 
prise, they drove straight to the mill, witho.ut ever 
turning their eyes to the new house. 

As this was the first view which the earl and 
countess had had, of the mechanical wonders of a 
large cotton manufactory, and of the force and 
extensive application of the infant steam-engine, 
their curiosity was amply gratified. They were 
also much struck by the number of work-people ; 
men, women, and children arranged together; 
and also by the extreme order and neatness of the 
whole materiel. 

In these respects, indeed, Mr. Manford's esta- 
blishment was a model ; as he was entirely devoted 
to business, and had acquired considerable wealth, 
his pride showed itself in the excellence of his ma- 
chinery, the fine quality of his goods, the internal 
economy of his mill, and the best methods of con- 
ducting its multifarious details. 

Simple as he was in his manners, plainly drest, 
unostentatious in his display of wonders, some of 
which were of his own creation, coarse in speech, 
and of odd, and by no means inviting appearance, 
the noble party correctly appreciated his character, 
and both felt and expressed respect for the man, 
whose energies and perseverance had succeeded in 
calling into exercise, mechanical inventions, which 
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had already built up his own fortune^ found profits 
able employnnent for hundreds of families* and 
which promised to prove abundant sources of na- 
tional wealth. 

It was also known to Sir John, as an honourable 
trait in his character, that every man whose inge- 
nuity enabled him to make any new mechanical 
contrivance, w,as sure to be rewarded by M anford. 
He now cheerfully explained, as far as their nature 
would allow of explanation, all tlie operations con- 
nected with his peculiar manufacture, so that both 
parties, after an hour spent in the mill, were mutu- 
ally pleased with each other, the manufacturer by the 
commendations and polite attentions of the visitors, 
and the visitors by the plainness and straight-for- 
ward simplicity of the manufacturer. A cordial 
shake by the hand from Sir John and the earl, and 
many thanks from her ladyship, pleased Manford 
highly, and the party left the mill much delighted 
by what they had witnessed. 

Meanwhile, all was anxious expectation at Fs^c- 
tory HalL The house overlooked the mill, and 
every eye had been strained to catch a glimpse of 
the party, as they moved from one part of the 
building to another. No sooner was the white hat 
of the countess seen emerging from the door-way, 
than the word of command was given, and each 
individual hastened to occupy the post assigned to 
him or her, in the approaching scene. 

Jem, the footman, was stationed behind the hall- 
door— one maid servant, with cheeks and arms as 
red as her crimk^n top-knot, was placed at the 
drawing-room door — another at the door of the 
best bed-room, containing the " lion" bed — and the 
third had her post at the foot of the stair-case, for 
no other purpose, as far as she could divine, than 
to drop a curtsey; Mrs. Manford and daughter* 
stood in a body at the open door of the dining** 
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room, ready to pounce upon the nobility the mo-' 
ment they made their entree. 

The whole corpse d'arm^e being thus posted, vre 
Vf\\\ take a peep at the other preparations. In the 
drawing-room was set out a table covered with 
fruit and pastry, and groaning under a load of de- 
canters — in the dining room stood bread, butter, 
cheese, cold beef, fowls, together with porter, beer, 
ale, brandy, rum, and gin, flanked with jugs of hot 
and cold water, sugar and lemons. 

The drive from the mill to the house was some- 
what circuitous, and would take up about six minr 
nutes. The lodge-keeper, one of the factory work- 
men, had been specially ordered to throw open the 
gates to the uttermost, and to stand <incovered, 
together with his wife and three children, aH clad 
in their best, as the carriage drove past them. 

During this necessary interval, therefore, all re«^ 
mained in statu quo, — ten minutes — fifteen minutes 
passed, and every rustle, every murmur of the 
shrubs waving in the breeze, every audible breath- 
ing of the expectant household, were in turn inter- 
preted into the sound of wheels — ^but as these died 
away, expectation was kept on tip-toe. 

Twenty minutes — every one of the last five 
having appeared extended much beyond its usual 
duration; and a whisper arises from the sitting- 
toom — then Jem ventures to peep cautiously out 
of a side window — and the two damsels above 
stairs, change their location to the windows ; not 
a trace, however, can be seen of the longed-for ve* 
hide ; fearful, however, of breaking up their posi* 
tiou) lest some accident might have delayed the 
arrival of the expected comers, another ten min^ 
utes' purgatory was gone througb-^still no sound 
met tne ear, save the delusive ones already spoken 
of, and female impatience could hcM out no iongen 
The hall was filled with clamoroos paitiesi emck 
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gtriving with the other to invent the most plaus 
excuses for the extraordinary delay, whilst . 
was despatched post-baste, by a short cut, to 
mill, to make inquiries from Manford, with expi 
injunctions to keep a sharp look out, and to 
back as Miss Phoebe expressed it, "like hey- 
mad,'* if he should see the carriage approachini 

He made a speedy return, and reported — " 
how Master said, as how he know'd nought ab 
it" 

This at once opened the sluices of womanly 
ciferation, and epithets, hardly fit for " ears polit 
broke from mistresses and maids, in an unspari 
torrent. The general conclusion of their noi 
vituperation was — ^** That more shameful behavic 
had never been heard of," and they, one and i 
declared — " That they should have blushed to ha 
acted so, that they should." 

After this they separated in no very complace 
humour with the nobility, and orders were sent 
have the gates closed, and for the keeper to go 
his work. 

Now the whole of this " untoward affair" aroi 
from th^ simple fact that the parties did not unde 
stand one another. The Manfords, (we mean tl 
females) had a conviction that their house was 
far finer) and more taking sight than the mill, an 
it never, for a moment, entered their heads, ih 
the visit of the noble individuals, would end in lool 
ing at factory, people and machinery; whilst, o 
the other hand, those individuals had never thougl 
of tlie house^ and l)ad no more idea of going then 
than they had of visiting £1 Dorado. 

When Manford heai^ of this disastrous histor 
of the "movements," from Jem the footman, witl 
additions and corrections of his own, he was vastj^ 
amused ; it was just the sort of thing to tickle hii 
fiuicy, and its comic circumstances were not los 
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upon him, — he also hoped, though but faintly, that 
it might be a lesson to his mother and sisters ; car- 
ing himself little about the house, which he had 
built and furnished, to free himself from their eter- 
nal dinning on the subject, he had sense enough to 
perceive, that there was incongruity between their 
manners and their residence; and a large business 
acquaintance had taugl^t him, that there were some 
points in their behaviour about it, open to ridicule. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CONVERSATION — ^ANTICIPATIONS. 

*'A shrewd prefiguring.** 

Shakspeare, 

As the noble party were on their return to Vale 
Hall, the conversation naturally turned upon the 
scene they had been viewing. 

" I consider," said the baronet, " the adaptation 
of the recently discovered power of steam, to the 
wonderful mechanical contrivances, with which the 
mill we have visited is filled, as one of the most 
impressive exhibitions of human ingenuity. The 
extraordinary results as to production, which have 
already developed themselves, will, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, effect, before very long, many 
important changes in our social relations." 

" What surprised me the most, amongstjthe many 
curious things we were shown," said her ladyship, 
"was the man; apparently, when first looked at, 
so unfit, so inadequate to be the conductor of an 
establishment, which must certainly require much 
mental acuteness to keep in judicious order. Shak- 
speare has said — 

"There is no art 



To read the mind*8 construction in the fiice.** 

ft 

and certainly Mr. Manford's face has done much 
to satisfy me of our great bard's accuracy ; for no 
face, measured according to the rules of physiog- 
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nomy— not the physiognomy of the enthusiast Lft' 
valet,, but the physiognomy of common observation 
—could offer less prospect of mind." 

" Such were my own impressions, Lucy, when 
he was first introduced to me; nay, I even yet 
blame myself for the air of palpable astonishment 
with which I received him, and which I am sure 
be must have noticed. It then appeared to me, an 
absurdity to enter upon important business, with a 
man having a countenance so strikingly indicative 
of mental imbecility. This impression, too, was 
much heightened, at the moment, by his uncouth 
manners and coarse speech. But I erred in my 
estimation of the man; without, a single idea, be* 
yond the ^here of his own employment, he has 
acuteness and quickness of apprehension, and a 
readiness for seizing upon minute improvements, 
JQined to persevering industry. These have placed 
him far in advance of his competitors in the same 
iSeld, many of whom you would not hesitate -to 
pronounce to be far his superiors: not only has he 
secured a vast fortune to himself, but he has also, 
I believe, been the means of enabling three or four 
brothers to do the same; all of whom have mills 
nearly as large as the one we have been examiA- 
ing." 

" There is one consolatory reflection," said the 
eari, "connected with the subject, and one which 
tends to satisfy one'4 pride of self, and that is, the 
very inferiority of the man, who has done so much 
for himself, for others, and for his country. Any 
man, however noble his birth, or vast his fortune, 
might be proud to have been the originator of such 
a mass of admirable things as are contained in Mao- 
ford's mill. I candidly confess, that on the first 
blush of the matter, I felt humbled that a man owing 
so little to nature and to accident, should have the 
merit of superintending and establishing a concern 
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80 magnificent— a magnificence based upon utility 
— ^two circumstances rarely combined, but here 
intimately dependant one upon the other." 

"it may be questioned," answered Sir John, 
"whether a man of more extended views, or of a 
higher order of intellect, would have been equally 
successful with Manford. Great men, it has been 
said, are bom for particular epochs; it would, per- 
haps, be more correct to say, that particular trains 
of events, which pave the way for such epochs*, call 
into activity, men with qualities and capacities fit- 
ted for their direction ; though such men, under or- 
dinary circumstances, would remain "unsung by 
fame." Mr. Manford, though not a great man, is 
yet a man admirably fitted for encouraging and 
pushing forward manufacture by steam power. 
Destitute of imagination, he applies himself to ma- 
thematical details, and mechanical contrivances, 
with unwearjdng perseverance, without swerving 
to the right or to the left, and never looking for 
any thing beyond what may prove accessories to 
these." 

"It is indeed very likely," continued the earl, 
** that a man of greater talent, of more discursive 
mind, and of more expanded views, would have 
done less for the advancement of this branch of in- 
dustry, than Mr. Manford." 

" Experience," said Sir John, " proves this. Since 
the manufacture has made a decided progress, seve- 
ral gentlemen of fortune and education have em- 
barked in it, and they havet, I believe, hitherto, uni- 
formly failed. Look around you, and notice the 
many extensive mills, large and splendid houses, 
and vast collieries — these are, without exception, 
the property of men, the majority of whom are to- 
tally illiterate, and sprung from the lower, if not 
the lowest class of society — and yet these very 
men or their immediate descendants, will, from the 
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mere force of wealth, in a very few years, tread 
upon the heels of our hereditary nobles, and es- 
tablish for themselves, a new order of aristocracy." 

** That you vaticinate rightly, Scarsbook, to some 
extent, I am willing to beheve ; that I have thought 
too slightly of the manufacturers, what I have 
seen this day has convinced me; that I have 
ridiculed and condemned their manners, with 
but an imperfect knowledge of their character, I 
freely confess; but I shall be slow to give credit to 
the assertion, that they will, ere long, approximate 
to, or place themselves side by side with our nobles. 
As one of the "order," I shall ever hail those ad- 
mitted within its pale, when such admission is the 
reward of glorious achievements, or of domestic 
services. But I do most sincerely trust that mere 
wealth, without social refinement, will ijever *kibe 
our heels.'" 

" Nous verrons, my dear lord, nous verrons. — 
But what, ma belle Lucy ! have we talked you into 
a fit of abstraction ?" 

"No, brother, but after having talked so learned- 
ly about these people, you should give us an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them somewhat more closely, es- 
pecially as you foretell a sort of fellowship with us 
— ^you know we are both admirers of character, and 
I trust that neither of us are uncharitable." 

" With all my heart, Lucy, I am under some ob- 
ligations to Manford, and shall always be glad to 
show him and his family, everry civility in my pow- 
er. In speaking, however, of these men, my lord, 
as your probable confreres, I believe I may except 
our friend, as I imagine that were a coronet oflfer- 
ed to him he would refuse it, and moreover, that 
he would do so upon the most proper grounds, 
namely, that it would not gratify bim, and could 
not aid him in the prosecution of his labours ; there 
are others, indeed, not a whit more polished, and 

4* 
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far less worthy, who, with the vulgar' ambition of 
little minds, would clamber into your Corinthian 
edifice, by the ladder of wealth — and such is the 
force of money, that I should feel no surprise to 
see them hailed as acquaintances by the descendants 
of our oldest families. You know what Hudibras 
says — 

*** Money is the aaXj power, 

That all mankind bow down before,* 

and don^t you think the < auri sacra fames,' is as 
potential in the higher, as in the lower ranks of so- 
ciety ?" 

"Forbid it heaven!" exclaimed his lordship, 
^'wealth as a means to an end, is a thing to be de- 
sired, but to say that the mere possessor of wealtR, 
the man whose hoards profited the nobler impulses 
of the human heart, as little as the oaken chest 
which contained them — to say that such a man 
was worthy of rank or socia4 estimation, would be 
to declare tlftit the wooden image, worshipped in 
the palm-shaded Indian Pagoda, was a thing to be 
venerated though freed from its sacred and myste- 
rious attributes," 

"There, brother — ^look there, brother! what an 
angelic-looking cijjpature," exclaimed her ladyship, 
interrupting their conversation, and pointing to a 
female figure, that stood half concealed by a screen 
of tall fern by the road side. "Partially seen as 
she is," she continued, " she seems a very germ — 
/• ♦ 

. "* of purest ray serene."' 

The looks of both gentlemen were directed to 
the point indicated by her ladyship; all they could 
see, however, was a glimpse of a female figure as 
it glided away and was lost amongst the hedge- 
rows. 
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** What! has our fair sister mistaken one of our 
buxom hoydens for an eastern Peri?" 

** I should rather suppose," said the earl, laugh- 
ing, ** that we had talked her into a state betwixt 
sleeping and waking, and that as she is 'of imagi- 
nation all compact,' she had been peopling the beau- 
tiful landscape through which we are passing with 
shepherds and shepherdesses, * all yclad with flow- 
ers,' and, that governed by this train of ideas, the 
first female form she spied out, at once realized her 
dreaming fancies." 

** Laugh as you please, my two wise friends, yon 
may depend upon it I have just seen a remarkably 
sweet girl, and one too that I shall endeavour to ' 
find put during my hermit life here !" and so the 
time passed in varied chat till they reached Yale 
Hall. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THB FOUNDLllfG ^A RETROSPECT. 

**Thu is the prettiest low-born lass, that ever 
Ran on the greensward ; nothing she says or does 
But smacks of something greater than herself 
Too noble fi>r this place." 

Winter'* Tale. 

Seven yesLVs before this juncture, John Manford 
had received an exportation of foundlings fram 
London, in order that they might be employed in 
his mill. This cruel system of apprenticing young 
and unprotected beings was then prevalent, and 
consequently they often underwent the greatest 
hardships. Many of those which were sent down 
to Manford were beautiful and interesting children, 
affording in their physical configuratif)n, and in an 
undefinable something about them, striking proofs 
that they were the offspring of the higher classes 
of society. 

Manford's affairs had prospered almost wonder- 
fully, in conjunction with his brothers, and on draw- 
ing out a balance sheet, each of them found that 
he was now rich enough to commence a concern 
of his own. This they resolved to do, and John 
offered no opposition to the plan. 

As he was making his customary round of in- 
spection, he discovered one of the children, that 
had arrrived a few weeks previous, fast asleep, with 
its head resting on the frame. — This was an unpar- 
donable offence, as the child ought to have been 
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tending a long row of spindles and piecing -the bro- 
ken threads. 

From her size, the child might be supposed to 
be ten or twelve years of age — her hair was hang- 
ing over her face and neck like a golden shower, one 
fair cheek was seen shining through it, and the 
other rested upon her folded hands; she was fast 
asleep, her little mouth slightly open, and her whole 
figure had an air of such perfect repose, that Man- 
ford paused before he proceeded to inflict the 
usual punishment. Happily for the beautiful crea- 
ture Manford's milder mood was upon him and in 
place of striking her with his baton, he twitched 
her long curls, but the wearied senses of the sleep- 
ing child were not easily roused. By pulling her 
hands, he at length fairly disturbed her, and as she 
raided her head her large blue eyes filled with tears, 
as she saw her dreaded task-master standing over 
her. 

She cast on him one long look of terror, her 
cheeks and lips became pale, her long fringed eye- 
lids quivered, and a gush of tears obscured their 
light, like an April mist sailing over the face of the 
Spring sun. 

It was in vain she directed her slim fingers to 
the broken threads, for her body shrank and cow- 
ered in terror, and she kept her eyes fixed on Man- 
ford, with that sort of fascination which is said to 
overcome animals when about to be seized by a 
rattle-snake. Large tear-drops chased each other 
down her pallid cheeks, as her supplicating gaze 
continued; and one should have thought that a de- 
mon would not have had the heart to strike the 
beautiful and terror-bound creature. Manford's 
hand was, however, raised, but whether moved by 
the extreme loveliness of the victim, or whether 
stirred by some other impulse, the instrument of 
punishment descended without touching her. 
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Led away by one of those changes in feeling to 
'Which men in his moral condition are Hable, he^ 
now patted the golden head of the fair child, and 
calling to one of his overlookers, told him to put 
another hand on the frame; and taking Anne, for 
such was her name, by the hand^declarea she should 
have a holiday. 

The wondering and fearful child followed 'him 
passively, still shivering with affright. He led her 
away to a green and sunny hollow, and seating 
himself on the greensward, encouraged her to dis- 

E)rt herself in the flowery paradise around her. 
ut the tears were yet undricd on her cheek, and 
her little heart palpitated with an undefinable sen-^ 
sation of gladness, so largely mixed with fear, as 
to prevent her breathing freely. Her companion 
had been an object of unspeakable terror to her 
since she had first known him, and a very bug- 
bear in her imagination. She felt, therefore, when 
in his grasp, much as one may fancy one should feel 
were we to find ourselves suddenly in .a lion's den, 
and carressed by the savage and untamed animals. 

The mind of childhood, however, may be likened 
to the half-opened sun-flower: when the raiq beats, 
and the storm is abroad this shuts its calyx, shrowds 
its unripe florets from the passing danger, and 
hides its brilliant colours ; but no sooner is the 
**eye of day," unobscured by cloud or drift, than one 
by one its leafy coverings are raised, till the. whole of 
its glittering beauties are exposed. Thus it is with 
childhood, — when its voung spirit has been cowed, 
and its sensibilities checked and crushed, all its 
loveliness is buried and lost to the eye. But they 
are not the less in existence, and are waiting only 
for the magic touch of kindness, to burst their ce- 
ment of coldness, and lay bear "fold after fold" the 
very soul of their beauty and their love. 

Thus it happened tp the gweet child^; which Mao- 
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ford had brought into the bright day and the free 
air; for a while, as he encouraged her to pluck the 
tall hare-bell, or the most speckled daisy, she 
obeyed him but her air mas listless and timid. By 
and by, his kind voice, and the cheering influences 
t)f light and pure air, roused her latent feelings ; her 
step became more elastic, her soft eye opened, and 
she ventured to glance furtively at him, then to 
smile archly as she laid her flowers before him, 
and shortly, bringing a bunch of purple clover, she 
ventured to ask him, if it was not pretty; but her 
voice was tremulous and low, and still fearful. By 
degrees, her shyness and doubt quite wore off, and 
she bounded along the earth Uke a young fawn, 
her hair streaming in the breeze, and tossing her 
arms about, with beaming eye, the living picture of 
a happy child. At last, she sat down familiarly 
beside him, and began to prattle to him as freely . 
and unreservedly as if she had known him from 
earliest perception. 

It would be difficult to analyze Manford's feel- 
ings during this scene. But when the innocent 
and trusting child sat down, laid her cheek on his 
knee, and spoke to him joyously and happily, his 
hard features softened, and his voice sounded kind- 
ly and afiectiooately in the quiet air. His horny 
band was placed upon her head as he answered 
her numerous questions, as to flowers, grass, birds 
and trees, for to her every thing was new, as her 
life had been passed within stone walls, and she 
had never known the luxury of wandering at will. 

Anne never again entered the mill, as Manford, 
from that time forward, evinced a strong partiality 
for her. Wherever be went, the little maiden was 
seen trotting by his side. He took her home, in- 
lending that she i^ooki reside there, but in this his 
kind intentions were thwarted by the iU^nature of 
his mother and sisters. 
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No sooner was his back turned indeed, but these 
coarse women tormented poor Anne, by a series of 
wanton and unprovoked troubles. Questions, the 
meaning of which she was ignorant of, harsh epi- 
thets, and injurious allusions, provoked the little 
foundling*s temper, and no sooner was this no- 
ticed, than it was seized on as an excuse for pun- 
ishing her, or shutting her up in the cellar. In 
short, they hated the child, because it engrossed 
Manford's time and love, and means of torment 
were, therefore, never wanting. 

Anne's quaking voice, and her earnest entreaties 
to accompany him, soon taught him that something 
was wrong, and a few inquiries put him in posses- 
sion of the facts of the case. Though much vexed, 
he knew that Anne would have no comfort, what- 
ever care he took of her if left to their tender mer- 
cies ; so that he at once removed her, and placed 
her under the care of a decent woman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who taught a few children their A, B, 
C. Here she throve apace, as she was permitted 
to run at liberty. Her affections and sensibilities 
soon developed themselves, and were centered on 
her benefactor ;.and as she bounded along the foot- 
path to meet and welcome him, with her sunny 
smile and laughing voice, morning, noon and night 
he blessed the hour when he had snatched her from 
the mill. 

Seven years had passed since he had adopted 
his protegee, when she was seen for a moment by 
the Countess of Haggerton. From a beautiful 
child she had grown up into a lovely woman, with 
large and soft eyes, of deep blue, and full of mean- 
ing as if they penetrated into the recesses of her 
heart Her nose, that important feature in wo- 
man's face, was small but beautifully formed, and 
her lips and teeth reminded one of ^^ pearls beneath 
roses." Her bust, just " budding into womanhood," 
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was a model of exquisite symmetry, and her arms 
and hands were small, round and tapering, with 
feet of equal proportion. These separate charms 
were set off by a light, graceful and middle-sized 
figure, and a clear and fair complexion. 

Nor was the " divinity within" so fair a form 
unworthy its shrine, for Anne was gentle-minded, 
full of tenderness, and good tempered. What little 
education had been bestowed upon her had not 
been thrown away, and she had acquired a num- 
ber of minor accomplishments by her own unas- 
sisted natural grace. Manford supplied her abun- 
dantly with means, and a cottage, which he had 
built purposely for her, was a little rustic palace. 

It was here that Manford spent most of his lei- 
sure time, leaving his own magnificent house to his 
mother and sisters. Anne sung for him, or amused 
him by reading; and on his part he treated her 
uniformly as a l$ind and indulgent pareht. Their 
intercourse was, it is true, misrepresented, by those 
who sinned upder similar circumstances, but that 
signified nothing. 

Such was Aline Talbot, the foundling, and thus 
her fate became mixed up with the Manfords*. 
Unknown as she was, any rank mi^ht have been 
proud to have owned her. She had, of course, 
heard of the visit of the noble party, and stirred, 
perhaps, by some innate associations, her curiosity 
was highly excited, and she had, in observing them, 
been seen, for a moment, by the countess. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Visit to vale hall— plebeian peculiaritiss* 



^ True it is, and I hope I shall not offend their vulg^arities." 

Brown. 



A few days after the visit of inspection to Man-* 
ford's mill, the family received an invitation, to 
dine at Vale Hall, from Sir John Scarsbrook. This 
was a joyful announcement, and put to flight the 
anger which had been excited by what was con- 
ceived to be the contemptuous behaviour of the 
noble party, with which the reader has already 
been made acquainted. 

Note of preparation was at once given, as the 
day fixed was the following Thursday. It was as 
a matter of course that the ladies should be pro- 
perly equipt, for meeting people, as they called 
them, of such tip-top fashion. Accordingly, Man- 
chester being their fashionable town, it was need- 
ful to pay a visit there, in order to procure suitable 
dresses. 

As yet, Manford had stood out against keeping 
a carriage; a blue painted caravan, used for carry- 
ing fine goods, was, therefore, the only conveyance 
they could command, and this was put into requisi- 
tion forthwith. The indispensable Jem was the 
driver of this respectable vehicle, clad in a rusty 
black coat, a hat somewhat the worse fbr wear, 
thick corduroy breeches, and a pair of huge start- 
ups on his feet 
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In' this elegant "chaise lotigue," the female Man- 
fords made their first trip to Manchester, in order 
to concert measures with Mrs. Brown, the most 
noted milliner in the town. On descending from 
their carriage, by the help of a chair and Jem's 
shoulder, as there were no steps fixed to it, they 
were received with distinguished attention by Mrs. 
Brown herself, because they were extravagant cusi- 
tomers and good payers. This lady, who, in her 
half-yearly fashion cards, intimated that she Had 
her articles direct from the establishment of the 
most celebrated "modiste" of Paris, listened to Mrs. 
Manford's account of their grand invitation, with 
an air of astonishment, and straightway placed be- 
fore them some of her most costly articles, all di- 
rect from London or Paris; protesting, upon her 
honour, that nobody as yet had even seen them. 

A vast deal, as is usual on such occasions, was 
said; and Mrs. Brown handed them to their car- 
riage, with the satisfactory assurance, that they 
might put their minds at ease, as they should be 
dressed fit for a royal drawing-room. This was 
cheering news, and so they drove back again, Jem 
alternately singing and whistling, as he perched in 
front, in order to amuse himself. 

The day following again saw them at Mrs. 
Brown's door for the purpose of trying on. 

" Well, Mrs. Brown," said Mrs. Manford, " we 
shall leave all to you — and you knows as how we 
don't mind expense — 'Only be particular about our 
head-gear — as we all likes bows and feathers." 

Thursday cAme in due course, and a busy day 
it was at Factory Hall. The dresses had arrived 
by express, and at ten o'clock operations com^ 
menced, which lasted till four. 

A very unlucky " contretems," however, occurred 
to spoil Mrs. Manford's temper — whether or not 
Mrs. Brown had lost her measiHre, certain it is that 
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when Miss Phoebe had slipped on her richly-bro- 
caded new gown, it was found to be nearly a quar- 
ter >of a yard too scanty in the waist ; this was a 
terrible blow, and had, it seems, arisen from Mrs. 
Brown refusing to measure the "dear lady," as she 
called her, because she knew her size to a ha.ir, 
having very carefully measured her some six 
months before. 

This was a great oversight on Mrs. Brown's 
part, inasmuch as her measure remained just of its 
original length — not so Mrs. Manford's waist, good 
eating and good drinking, as she declared, will tell 
a tale,' and this tale had been told in the present 
case, by an increase of several inches in circum- 
ference. It was in vain they tugged and pulled the 
unlucky dress — it was in vain they kneaded Mrs. 
Manford's rotundity. All would not do, the dress 
was too unyielding, and her person too yielding, 
for whatever bulk they managed to get rid of at 
one point, they were sure to find pushing out at 
another. It was in vain that the fat lady herself 
humoured their efforts, and placed her dumpy 
hands on her sides, and emptied her chest, till she 
became black in the face, and had scarcely a grain 
of air left in her lungs; it would not do, and though 
once or twice they did succeed in bringing the op- 
posite seams into contact, no sooner did she begin 
to breathe freely, than the parts flev^wide asunder; 
this was enough to put a saint's temper to the proof, 
much more that of a woman, and that woman Mrs. 
Manford, and ^he wished Mrs. Brown at Jericho, 
the Red Sea, the devil, and other customary wish- 
ing places a. hundred times. After her fretting, 
fuming and straining, there remained no help, but 
dressing in another gown of somewhat plainer ma- 
terial, very much to the lady's dissatisfaction. 

Luckily for Mrs. Brown's credit and custom, 
the ^oung ladie3' dresses fitted, as Phoebe said, to 
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a T, and after their hair had undergone a world 
of brushing, and had had an ounce or two of the 
Macassar of the day expended upon it, the "nod- 
ding plumes" were duly affixed, and their assistant 
maid declared — " They were as fine as show folk," 
— a most gratifying compliment. 

This important part of the preparations being 
complete, they next proceeded to prepare them- 
selves against any defect in the victualling depart- 
ment of Vale Hall, by making a good and sub- 
stantial dinner. Phoebe said — " As how, she sup- 
posed, such grand people dined on nothing but 
soups and kickshaws, and those would'n't do for 
her," and to this sentiment the rest acceded. 

There was another point too, on which Mrs. 
Manford was especially careful, and that was to 
fill a small willow-twisted flask with right cogniac, 
in order to supply herself and daughters with a 
dram, just before arriving at the Hall. This pre- 
caution she took, because, as she sagely remiEirked, 
" They might find things different there to what 
they were used to, and she could'n't, for shame, 
ask the countess for a drink as she did her neigh- 
bours." 

Manford now joined them, plainly dressed; and 
presently^he blue caravan drove up, with Jem in 
all his glory — it came to the side-door, the front 
entrance and the nicely gravelled walks being 
kept for sh6w not for use. 

Ready, was the word, and the ladies " stooping 
their lofty crests," disappeared, one by one, within 
the carriage, Manford took his seat beside them, 
and as the feathers nodded, and the ladies ducked, 
to avoid coming into ruinous collision with the 
low roof, he internally wished they might be de- 
molished by some unlucky jolt. 

After they had proceeded several miles in safety, 
though not without some narrow escapes of seri«> 

5* 
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ous damage, Mandford's evil wish seemed on the 
point of being fulfilled, the horse plunged and stum- 
bled, and the ladies shouted in chorus to Jem, ** To 
mind what he was doing !" 

" Why, Missis," said the fellow, through an 
opening in front, " it's no fault o'mine — ^that d— -d 
blacksmith, must ha' pricked Jack's forefoot, for he 
halts terribly, and " 

Here this harrangue was put a stop to by the said 
Jack going down on his knees, and tilting Jem, 
head foremost from his seat. The catastrophe in- 
side was shocking, — the jolt entirely destroyed the 
needful posture of the ladies, and bows and feath- 
ers were sadly robbed of their fair proportions. 

The clamour was dreadful, and Manford de- 
scended to see what was the matter ; the horse had 
picked up a pebble, which Jem had neglected to no- 
tice, till it had got forced between the shoe and the 
quarter; after having removed this, and bestowed 
several smart cuffs upon Jem's idle person, he re- 
mounted, and after a world of abuse and perking 
out of feathers, they came in' sight of the Hall. 
Here the dram was duly administered, each fair 
lady putting her lips to the flask, and drinking ad 
libitum. 

The party on their arrival, were shown into the 
library, and joined in a few minutes by Sir John, 
Lady I^ucy and his lordship. After being seve- 
rally introduced, and a few common-place remarks 
made, dinner was announced, and her ladyship 
taking Manford's arm, left the ladies to be brought 
up. by the gentlemen. 

A good and well-cooked dinner passed off pretty 
well ; conversation was kept alive by Lady Lucy's 
vivacity, aided by her lord and her brother, in 
which Manford took his share. Mrs. Manford and 
her daughters were, however, too ill at ease to an- 
swer except monosyllabically ; they could not join. 
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and indeed, hardly understood the elegant badin&ge, 
which fell upon their ears as something strange and 
foreign, and Mrs.M^nford durst not recruit her flag- 
ging and 6ver-awed spirits, by drinking as she 
would havfe done at her own table. The volubility 
with which she entertained Sir John, when at Fac- 
tory Hall, was now dead within her and she hardly 
ventured to speak above her breath. 
. The indifference of Lady Lucy to the motions of 
her servants, and the ease and quietude with which 
every thing was conducted, utterly amazed her also, 
as she was accustomed to keep a sharp eye upon 
them, and to direct in no very "holiday terms,'* 
their out-goings, and in-comings. Then the tran- 
quillity reigning through the house, the size and no- 
ble appearance of the rooms, the massiveness of the 
carved panel-work, blackened by time, gave alto- 
gether an air of grandeur to the place, widely dif- 
fering from the aspect of her own modern and more 
showy residence. 

Dinner — dessert — and a glass of wine — and her 
ladyship led the way into a noble with-drawing- 
room. Here she did every thing in her power to 
amuse her visitors and to lead them to amuse them- 
selves. The most beautitul articles of bijouterie, 
splendid specimens from burines of the most famous 
artists, books of drawings and of illustrated cos- 
tumes, portfolios of scraps, sketches and caricatures 
were laid before them, and all failed in exciting their 
pleased attention, — they looked first at the rare col- 
lection and then at each other, and were vastly un- 
comfortable; the gems, pictures and books, were 
gems, pictures and books, and nothing more, and 
they knew as much about them as a Hottentot 

Every thing she did being vain, the good-natured 
countess began to feel an uneasy restraint; there 
was, she saw, no topic in common between them, 
no community of feeling, no point of similarity or 
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taste, no open ground in fact on which both coal<i 
speak. — As a last resource she said — ' 

"In returning the other day from Mr. Manford's 
mill, I caught a glirapse of an exceedingly sweet 
looking girl, not very far from it — can you tell me^ 
Mrs. Stanford, who she may be? — She was deli- 
cate looking and very pretty." 

" No, my lady, unless it's Anne, our John's pet, 
and it was most likely her, nobody else that I know 
would be skulking about idle all day." 

" Whoever she may be, I was much pleased with 
the glance I had of her. — Is she a daughter of Mr. 
Manford's?" 

"A daughter, my lady! — ^No she's a poor little 
foundling, down from London, sent with a lot more; 
and our John took a fancy to her, I'm sure I don't 
know for what." 

" Indeed— then do you receive such hapless crea- 
tures — for what purpose can they be sent to Mr. 
Manford ?" 

"Oh, my lady, they are sent to work i* th' mill. 
We've had many and many a score of 'em." 

" Poor creatures ! — but it is, perhaps, fortunate 
they are sent to a humane man, like Mr. Manford, 
who I am sure will treat them kindly." 

" Why yes, my lady, our John's pretty well with 
them, now. *At first he used to play the dickens 
with them." 

" Then I presume, the fair girl whom I saw re- 
sides with you; I wish you had brought her, as I 
should have been very glad to have seen her more 
closely." 

" No, no, my lady ; I assure your ladyship we 
shouldn't think of colloguing with her. — Why, will 
you believe it, my lady, she doesn't know who was 
her father !" 

«« Mr. Manford, then, is kind to the poor forlorn . 
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creature," said Lady Lucy, somewhat hurt at Mrs. 
Manford's tone of speaking. 

"That he is, my lady; she lives to do nothing 
but to read and sew and sing, just for all the world 
as if she was a born lady. But we never speaks 
to her." 

At this moment they were joined by the gentle- 
men, and her ladyship drew Manford apart, lea- 
ving his mother and sisters to be amused by her 
husband and brother. 

" You have been kind to a poor foundling child, I 
understand, Mr. Manford. I believe I have seen 
her already, and she seemed very pretty and en- 
gaging. Is she an amiable girl ?" 

" That she is. Til warrant her," he replied, "a 
prettier or a better lass there is not in England. I 
suppose our women have been be-calling her. Don't 
mind a word they say ; I love her as if she were 
my own child, and she deserves it." 

Her ladyship was no less pleased than amused 
by his earnestness; and led him on till he had de- 
scribed her, and bepraised her to his heart's con- 
tent He was proud of her, and proud to find, that 
a person of Lady Haggerton's rank took an inte- 
rest in her story ; and he spoke with feeling respect- 
ing her past and future prospects. 

Shortly afterwards coffee was brought in, and 
the party broke up ; and about eleven o'clock the 
Manfords reached home, with mingled feelings of 
gratified vanity and disappointment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



EFFECTS or THE VISIT TO VALE HALL* 

^ A stormy encounter, 

About I know not what! nothing indeed but 
Competitions — degrees — and comparatives 
Of nonsense*''* 

Fair Quarrel. 

» 

On the following morning, Sir John Scarsbroofc 
was seated with his noble guests, in the Gothic 
library, at Vale Hall. The sun shone through 
two richly painted windows, filling the room with 
soft light, and a splendour 

" Streaming from off the sun-like Seraph's wing." 

They were in conversation, seated round a table, 
on which were books and drawings. 

" I cannot," said her ladyship, " free my mind 
from the impression left upon it by our visitors of 
yesterday. Like an unpleasant dream, which 
clings to one's memory even during sun-shine, they 
are perpetually haunting me; but chiefly the story 
of the foundling. I honour Manford for his com- 
passion, and his attachment to the forlorn child." 

" You are right, Lucy," said her brother, " Man- 
ford, under a rugged and uncouth exterior, has 
some points of sterling feeling. He offers, indeed, 
a pretty strong contrast to his mother and sisters 
in this respect — as we were shocked at the tone 
of scorn and hatred with which they spoke of the 
poor creature," 
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» * 

** You cannot imagine the relief I experienced, 
"when you joined us. Good nature I look upon as ^ 
essential in woman's character — and tenderness s 
and love of children as parts of her very jiature. ^ 
When a w^oman, too, has been a mother, and has < 
experienced that strange happiness, which must ( 
surely fill a mother's heart when gazing upon her 
child — I cannot understand how she can divest 
herself of such feelings; and I own that a dislike y 
has sprung up in my mind towards the female 
members of Mr. Manford's family. 

"That is unusual, Lucy, with you, though it 
does not surprise me. Mere coarseness of man- 
ner, and provincialism of dialect, which are acci- 
dental circumstances, have not, I am sure, produ- 
ced your dislike. Though sufficiently ofiensive, 
it would be harsh to blame, and unjust to avoid 
individuals on account of them." 

"No, Charles, no; these things, though unplear- 
sant as jarring upon our customary and familiar 
habits, I could bear with well enough. But what 
says our wise brother — are coarse manners and 
rude speeches indicative of minds equally coarse 
and rude— or are they merely rust, obscuring, 
without injuring deeply the more precious metal r' 

Whilst this conversation was proceeding, the 
objects of it were as busy as people well could be. 
Jem and the blue caravan were again in requisi- 
tion; and there was not a single acquaintance they 
did not call upon. 

Great was the wonder excited by the flaming 
accoiint they gave of their visit — and numberless 
were the inquiries made as to what they saw and 
heard. 

At one house they came into contact with the 
Nortons — with whom they were running a race 
of gentility. No sooner, however, did these hear, 
that they had dined with a lord and a lady, let 
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alone a baronet^ than they '' vailed their dimin- 
ished heads/' and departed the field. Old Mrs. 
Manford strutted and chuckled like an enamour- 
ed turkey; and was never tired of repeating, 
nor her auditors of listening to, ''my lord said this, 
and my lady did that, and Sir John handed me to 
the table, just as if I had been a duke's wife." 

" But would you believe it, her ladyship want- 
ed me to have brought Anne with me, the hussy. 
Marry come up! a pretty tale, — ^I felt downright 
insulted, that I did." 

"Well," said Miss Trickle, "I never heard of 
such a thing. Only to think of a born lady want- 
ing to see a chance child ! what could put it into 
her head I wonder. — But what sort of a woman is 
her ladyship ?" 

"Oh, a real lady I assure you. She showed us 
books and pictures and trinkums — and talked of 
staturs and buildings and all sorts of foreign 
things." 

" Good gracious!" exclaimed Miss Trickle, ju- 
nior, "what did you say? I'm sure I should have 
been quite non-plus'd." 

" Oh, you see, I just said nothing ; and so I dare 
say she thought we were mighty clever. — How- 
somever I intends asking them to dine at Factory 
Hall — and then we'll show 'em what we knows in 
these parts." 

Every ear was now pricked up, and abundance 
of civilities heaped upon the Manfords. The choi- 
cest wine, and the nicest cake, almost certain ways 
to the old lady's heart, were obsequiously offered, 
in hopes of being invited. — But she remained ob- 
durate — and her rotund person waddled out, and 
the caravan was again in motion without giving 
the slightest hope of any such favour. 

Away went the exulting Manfords to the sound 
of Jem's " Gee up," and wherever they went, never 
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failing to go through the same round of queries 
and answers, and ending with the announcement, 
that they intended having a grand dinner-party — 
well knowing that the parties who heard her would 
expect to be asked. 

" But no," said Mrs. Manford, " we^l just show 
'em who are their betters. Only to think of the 
Trickles — Ashes — Carrs and Marshes, that was 
working i' th' mill not many years since, wanting 
to dine with the nobility. — Good lorjus — I never 
heard of such impudence." 

An entire morning was devoted to this charita- 
ble work, and they left behind them a train of 
vexation and spite, of which they soon reaped the 
harvest. 

Meanwhile Manford was sitting and chatting 
to his prote^^e Anne, and telling her all that the 
countess had said. Now the praise which had 
fallen from her ladyship was particularly grate- 
ful to him, as it was probably the first time that 
he had been eulogized, and his motives properly 
understood with regard to her ; he ended his long 
account by saying — 

" I'll tell thee what, Anne, she's almost as pretty, 
and I believe, almost as good as thee," and in 
making this comparison, he gave her the higheist 
commendation he could bestow. 

" No very great compliment to her ladyship, I 
should think," replied Anne laughingly. 

^ Aye but it is though, for she's the only woman 
I ever saw, that I could say so much for." 

« It's very odd," said Anne, " what a wish I 
have to see these noble persons; — since I knew 
they were in the neighbourhood, I have never 
ceased thinking about them. — ^It's very silly is it 
not?" 

/^ Well, Anne, I'm going over to-morroW on some 
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business with Sir John, and thou shall ride wi' me. 
— ^I'm sure her ladyship will be glad to see thee." 

" Not for the world — it would be the very height 
of rudeness." 

" Well, that beats me," said Manford, " here 
just now, nothing would be so liked. — Adad Anne 
thou art a true woman." 

"Ah! well — I do own, I am dying with curiosi- 
ty, to speak to her, but it will never do to go that 
way." 

" What is the way then ? for see her, Vm deter- 
mined thee shall. Come now, there's a lassie — do 
go wi' me, and luck will perhaps stand our friend." 

Anne's curiosity at length gained the mastery, 
and, after stipulating that she was to have just 
her own way, she agreed to ride with Him to Vak 
Hall on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE foundling's VISIT TO THE HALL. 

"As the sun breaks through the darkest cloud, 
So honour peereth through the meanest habit." 

Shakspeare, 

On the following morning, Manford and Anne 
were on their way to Vale Hall at an early hoiir. 
Spite of his entreaties she remained at the lodge, 
whilst he proceeded to transact his business with 
Sir John, which, when completed, as he was re- 
turning through the park, he met the countess, 
who had been taking her morning ramble. 

^< Good morning, Mr. Manford, I am glad to see 
you, and must prevail upon you to dine with us, 
as I am very anxious to have some farther account 
of your protegee." 

" Why, my lady, there's the difficulty, for to 
speak truth, Anne rode with me, but she winna 
on no account come to the Hall; I did promise not 
to say a word about it, but what can I do?" 

" I am glad you have mentioned it. Wait for 
me a moment, and I will accompany you to the 
lodge." 

In a few minutes she returned with her brother, 
and they walked forward with Manford. Anne's 
confusion was extreme, when she saw her wishes 
thus unexpectedly fulfilled; and on being intro- 
duced by her protector, she blushed and hesitated, 
partly with shame, and partly with pleasure. 

Both the countess and Sir John were much 
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pleased with Anne's appearance; the baronet 
thought in his heart that he had never seen a more 
lovely creature, and could only wonder how so 
delicate and beautiful a girl, could have sprung 
up amidst the coarse forms and rude tutelage 
which had surrounded her. His sister was equally 
delighted with her natural though rustic grace, 
and her refined though simple ideas. Manford 
rubbed his hands together, but said nothing; and 
the party returned to the hall in high spirits. 

Here her ladyship introduced Anne to the earl, 
and then took her under her especial protection, 
into her own room to dress for dinner. Her kind 
and feminine manners, at once placed Anne at 
ease, and she charmed her ladyship by her naivete 
and simplicity. Every thing she said or did, be- 
spoke purity and singleness of heart, and differed 
widely from the conventional tone of society, to 
which Lady Haggerton had always been accus- 
tomed. Her own character, plain, open and sin- 
cere, made her enter with great zest, into the spirit 
of Anne's feelings and expressions. , 

On her side, the foundling, grateful for the at- 
tention shown to her, and quickly discovering 
Lady Lucy's sympathy of thinking and feeling, 
^•evealed all the hidden stores of her character, 
and these two lovely beings, so different in their 
histories and in their fates, had not been together 
more than an hour, when Anne felt as if she might 
have known her from childhood. Her delight was 
unbounded, hitherto she had never associated with 
individuals of her own sex, with whom she could 
enter freely and unreiservedly into confidence, 
none to whom she could speak, in any way her 
9wn feelings directed. Removed when a child 
from her companions in misfortune, buffeted and 
repulsed by those who should have cherished and 
protected her, and never having known or dreamed 
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of a mother's love, or a mother's sympathy, she 
had been driven as it were within herseli; her 
mind was thus a storehouse of natural beauties, 
which waited but the touch of some congenial 
spirit to unlock its treasures, and bring them into 
full daylight; this was at length found, and though 
the difierence of rank might seem to have placed 
an insuperable barrier between her and the coun- 
ter, the enthusiasm and generosity of the latter at 
once removed.it. 

The interest which Lady Lucy felt for the 
foundling, was no doubt heightened by her singular 
and melancholy history; under any circumstances, 
this would have roused and brought into play her 
womanly sensibilities. Her more than orphan 
condition, her utter isolation in the world, without 
one single being with whom she could claim kin- 
dred or look for support, strongly excited her 
imagination, and though she delicately forbore 
allusion to this, the groundwork of her kindness 
rested upon it. 

After dinner, her ladyship ag^ withdrew Anne, 
and found her first favourable impressions height- 
ened, so that when Manford sent to say that the 
horses were waiting the regrets at parting were 
mutually expressed — tears indeed sprung into 
Aime's eyes, as she pressed Lady Lucy's prof- 
fered hand to her lips, and a warm and cordial 
invitation was given that she would renew her 
visit to the hall at the earliest opportunity. 

" Well, Lucy," said Sir John, "of all the girls 
I have ever seen, yonder creature is by far the most 
fascinating. By Jove! it almost seems a shame, 
that so fisur a being should drag on her existence 
in a sphei« so utterly at variance with her loveli- 
ness. ' Vi^ho can tell finom whence ishe has derived 
her origin, for there is nobility stamped legibl/ «i 
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" I have been much, very much pleased with 
her," answered her ladyship. " The entire absence 
of all artificial restraint, the freshness of her ob- 
servations, the obvious delicacy and purity of her 
own feelings, would make her a charming com- 
panion. If birth may be judged of from innate 
grace and refinement of sentiment — then is Anne 
noble : — and if the accident of birth has not made 
her so, nature has made ample amends. Would 
that the mystery which does, and which probably 
ever will, cloud her descent could be removed." 

" It would, perhaps, be unwise," said his lord- 
ship," to make such remarks in her hearing- 
Placed as she is, and treated by Manford with 
paternal fondness, why disturb the placid, though 
ignoble current which is destined to carry her 
through life ? Nay, it is questionable Lucy, if her 
happiness will be improved by your association- 
That she is a delightful and really fascinating girl 
I readily allow. No man can look into her deep 
blue eyes, or on her polished and expressive features^ 
witholit acknowledging, that she is lovely. But 
I should fear it is the loveliness of the spring vio- 
let, which sheds its perfume upon the first warm 
Sales of April, and withers and dies before the in- 
uence of advancing summer." 
" Oh fie, Charles I — ^you, with your really excel- 
lent knowledge of the sex, to suppose, that the 
heart and the head of a creature like Anne, with 
all their yet untried passions and feelings, would 
prove but the delight of a passing hour ! Believe . 
me, there is a deep fount of womanly tenderness 
locked up within yond«r beautiful casket. But 
alas ! her sensibilities will never be called into play 
in their nobler characteristics ; — and if she should 
fix her afiections where they are not duly and 
ful^y cherished, she will sink broken hearted into 
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the grave. Her fate and her charadter interest me 
greatly." 

"Well," ^my dear, my opinion yields before 
your feminine sagacity. It would be a happy 
thing, could you imbue some of us self-styled 
"lords of the creation" with a portion of that 
knowledge, or instinct, which enables you to 
trace the character of each other. It would save 
a world of troubles." 

" Well, well, Charles — laugh as you please; but 
depend upon it, that my woman's wit is a surer 
guide, in these respects, than your boasted male 
sagacity." 

Meanwhile Manford and his charge were tra- 
velling rapidly homeward, much delighted with 
their visit. When he reached Factory Hall, he 
was eagerly questioned by his mother and sisters, 
as to where he had been with Anne; and their 
rage and vexation made them 

^' Ultra feminam feroces,'* 

when he gave them a brief, but by no means an 
undercoloured history of their reception by the 
nobility. He had, however, too much regard for 
his sense of hearing to remain- to listen to the ob- 
jurgations, which were lavishly thundered against 
the innocent and unoffending foundling. Their 
spite and anger against her were well known; and 
he believed himself to be incapable of being in- 
fluenced by them, to withdraw or lessen his re- 
gard for her. 

In their wisdom, the female Manfords forwarded 
their proposed invitation to the Baronet and Lord 
and Lady Haggerton. This was very politely 
declined, and their rage and mortification were 
unbounded. The whole of this mischance was 
attributed to poor Anne, and it required all Man- 
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ford's authority to prevent their paying her a 
visit enmasse, for the amiable purpose of upbraid- 
ing her with her baseness, as they termed it, for 
having told stories of them; this being, according 
to their mode of explaining it, the sole cause of 
their notable failures for monopolizing the com- 
pany of the nobility. 

oil this account, they were, indeed, subjected 
to a host of petty but vexatious annoyances from 
their incensed neighbours: all of v\rhom opened a 
battery of sarcasm and of cutting inquiries, w^hich 
wounded the vanity of the Manfords to the quick. 
The Misses Trickle, in place of halting, and hold- 
ing out the ri^ht hand of neighbourly friendliness, 
passed on with a distant and ceremonious saluta- 
tion; and old Mrs* Carr, the mother of a quondam 
inamorato of Phoebe's, who had a convenient dull- 
ness of understanding, would stop them, in the 
very church porch, and ask in a loud voice, " how 
were the nobility, when they last saw them?" 
This was a galling question, and one she never 
failed to put. It was in vain Mrs. Manford as- 
sured her, they cared nothing about the nobility. 

"Why, good Lorjus — didn't Phoebe tell our 
William, as how she should marry a lord," and 
the tormenting old woman hobbled away, with a 
stare of innocent astonishment that was quite 
provoking. 
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CHAPTER XL 



PLEBEIAN MARRIAGE MAKING 

"What is it woman cannot do?" 

Ottoay, 

"What's man*8 boasted soYreignty — , 
Or boasted power, when they oppose their arts." 

Fair PenitenL 

Early in September, Lord and Lady Haggerton 
prepared to leave Vale Hall, intending to pass 
«oiqe weeks in the South of France, now open to 
them, in consequence of the short peace of Amiens. 

They had earnestly desired that Sir John Scaxs- 
brook should accompany them, but their persua- 
sions to this efiect had failed; and they regretted 
it exceedingly, as it was clear to them, that he 
was suffering his fine understanding to be clouded 
by occasional melancholy, induced, they believed, 
by the solitary and musing life which he led. He, 
however, urged some pretext of business — the real 
cause being that he was unwilling to plunge again 
into the vortex of society, from which he had 
made himself a voluntary exile. He was aware 
that his relatives intended to pass through Lon- 
don, without making any stay; but he also knew, 
that they purposed to remain some time at Paris, 
— then crowded with English, — as his lordship 
was a particular friend of the British ambassador, 
to whom Sir John was also well known. He pro- 
mised, however, to join them at Avignon or Nice, 
and to spend the winter with them in Italy. With 
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this promise they departed — and he was left to 
his solitary musings. 

After the foundling's first visit to her noble 
friends, more than three or four days seldom 
passed without her being at the Hall — sometimes 
brought by Manford — sometimes coming alone — 
and at other times Lady Lucy had driven to the 
cottage, for the purpose of bringing her back w^ith 
her. The familiarity which followed from this 
constant intercourse had only tended to increase 
the liking which all felt for her, as even his lord- 
ship's doubts had given way before the modest 
and unassuming yet dignified and beautiful girl. 

Her ladyship's regard would have tempted her 
to have proposed taking Anne with her, on their 
tour, but here his lordship kindly and judiciously 
interfered; and he pointed out that the interest of 
Anne might be injured by her removal. Besides 
the fact, that Manford had repeatedly declared, 
that nothing should ever induce him to part with 
her, unless her own expressed wish; — and, on her 
part, such an expression would have been the 
height of cruelty towards her protector. 

These considerations so far influenced her lady- 
ship, that she forbore to express her wishes to 
Anne, who saw her depart with tearful eyes, and 
listened eagerly to the promise, that her benefac- 
tress and friend would return early in spring. 

The hatred of Mrs. Manford and her daughters 
had been much exasperated, by the continued 
kindness which Anne experienced from her noble 
admirers. All their own advances had been civilly 
but decidedly repulsed; and they underwent the 
mortification always felt by little minds, on being 
pushed back upon their own rank; and in which, 
as we have seen, they were compelled to undergo 
a species of social martyrdom, and a number of 
coarse kidignitiqs, excited by their presumptuous 
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attempts to distance their compeers, in the race of 
ad^^ancement. 

Every instance of this galled them sorely, and 
kept up their fury against poor Anne. Every art 
that female malignity and ingenuity could invent, 
was put in force to injure her spotless character. 
Manford, however, stood firm, though his position 
M^as a vexatious one. His mother was ever striv- 
ing to instil the 

"' Venomous poison into his ear.'* 

Incidents were related with all the distortion and 
exaggeration of malice; stories were framed for the 
purpose of making him believe that she despised 
and laughed at him — a point on which he was pe- 
culiarly susceptible : — and, in short, all the wiles 
of af^ artful and enraged woman, were called into 

ay to ruin her in his estimation. 

Shakspeare said well, that 

**Tlie venomM clamours of a hating woman, 
Poison more deadly than a mad.dog*8 tooth.** 



^^Pi 



But fortuqately for Anne— - 

**Her soul was like a star, that dwelt apart.*' 

and, for a tinfc, the efforts of her enemies were 
counteracted by her utter unconciousness of them, 
and by her continuing to tre^t Manford with the 
same unaffected tenderness, which had ever marked 
her conduct towards him< She showed her una- 
bated attachment) indeed, in a thousand innocent 
.ways, that it was impossible to overlook or mis* 
construe. Still her situation was a critical one^ 
as very strenuous endeavours were making to 
bring on a union betwixt John Manford and one 
of the Miss Noitons — ^the beligerent parties having 
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come to a truce, and agreed to onite their forces; 
for the laudable purpose of ruining the foundling. 
Traps were laid for him — he was preached to by 
his mother — smiled at and petted by his sisters — 
and baited in no very delicate manner by the lady 
herself— till, at length, he found himself in such a 
quandary, to use his own language, that he resolved 
to speak to Anne on the subject, for he had more 
faith in her good sense and judgment, than in those 
of his mother or his own. 

"Well, Anne, our folk are for having me mar- 
ried, willy nilly, and bother me off my life about 
it." 

" Ah ! my dear sir,— if you think you should be 
happier married, — marry by all means, how glad 
I shall be to love your wife as a mother !** 

" Why, I don't know — I am afraid Nancy Nor- 
ton would be as bad as the rest of 'em. And then, 
I suppose, if I were married she would be for keep- 
ing me tied to her apron-string — and that wouldn't 
suit me." 

" Dear me! — sure they don't press Miss Norton 
upon you? Why, I have always heard you say, 
that they were a family you particularly disliked" 

** Why, aye, but some how or other, the women 
have foregathered again ; and though I don't care 
a brass button about her, I wish I was well quit of 
her." 

"Sorely* sir, you would not marry a woman for 
whom you did not feel some affection. Bless me! 
I cannot imagine any thing more shpcking, than to 
live with a person whom one does not love/' 

** Oh, aye, A^e, it's very well for you youngsters 
to talk of love, and such like, but we older folks think 
very little about such stuff— which i$, likely eimigh, 
very vtrell in its way« But thee sees, Anne, our 
woimtt kad me tucb a lifef up yoaie^t about thee. 
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that I don't know but I should be better^ if I had 
only one to manage." 

"Dear *ir," said Anne» her eyes filling with 
tears, " whatever it can be, that they quarrel with 
you about me for ; I am sure I have done all in my 
power to reconcile them, and am very, very sorry, 
theytnake you uncomfortable about me; but do 
not, I beseech you, let any consideration for me, 
for one moment influence you in the matter, though 
it would break my heart to send me away." 

"No, no, Nanny," answered Manfprd, kissing 
her tearful cheek, " never heed 'em, they're full of 
spite about your visiting the grandees, and they tell 
all sorts of nonsense, as to what they pretend you 
did and said, while with them." 
• " Ah, sir, you may depend that I never said or 
did, one thing but what I would *say and do to 
you ; Lady Lucy's noble and generous nature, is 
the best guarantee for that; sure I am that I owe 
an eternal debt of love and gratitude to hpr." 

"That thee does, my dear — but our women 
don't understand such folks as her ladyship and 
thee. You talk no scandal, don't backbite and be- 
lie people behind their backs, and sugar 'em up 
before their faces; and because you don't do these 
things, they think you do worse — if worse could 
be — and so becall and belie you — and make you 
as bad as themselves." 

And so saying, Manford stalked away, fully de- 
termined not to marry to please other people, either 
Nancy Norton or any body else. In this valorous 
resolution he proceeded to his own house— but it 
is one thing to make a resolution and another to 
keepit. 

On reaching home he found Nancy herself in 
solemn conclave with his mother and sisters; — 
they at once commenced active operations upon 
him, which speedily silenced his half muttered re- 

YOL, !• * 7 
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monstranced — ^no reserve was shown upon thin 
occasion — ^no sentiment was broached — ^no whin* 
ing affectation of long->cherished hope^-^-no tender 
sighs — no down-cast looks — ^no invocations to Cu* 
pid, Venus, or the 

** briglit star of love." 

These usual preliminaries were dispensed with, 
match-making and not love-making being the order 
of the day; and as Mrs. Manford sagely remarked, 
"Neither of them were chickens, to stand pecking 
at the barn door, when they might fly in by the 
loft." 

Under a battery of four female tongues, all with- 
in point-blank range, Manford's situation was any 
thing but agreeable, and it soon became too hot even 
for his passive temperament. Once or twice he en- 
deavoured, to effect an escapade, but was foiled by 
the superior tactics of his opponents, as they had 
made a dead set at him, and were determined to 
carry their point " vi et armis." Manford, backed, 
wheeled, faced right and left, but a foe met him in 
every quarter — in front sat his mother, his flanks 
were occupied by two of his sisters, while his rear 
was held in check by another, aided by Nancy 
Norton ui propria personal;. - 

Still like a stag at bay he held out, and gave no 
symptoms of yielding, when his mother, who acted 
as generalissimo, on this portentous occasion, 
changed her strategy, and suddenly falline back, 
applied a handkerchief to her face, as if in the 
extremity of distress, and uttering a dolorous eja- 
culation of " Oh, John !" between a whine and a 
howl, was chorussed by the whole of the bevy, 
who took their cue from their leader, and " Oh^ 
John!" was whined around him, as if they had 
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l»een t^elebrating his wake, instead of endeavouring 
to lead him to marry. 

Mrs. Manford knew her ground, and Manford, 
to use his own expression, was completely "dumb- 
founded." In this dilemma he exclaimed — 

"What the devil do you women want?" 

The note was again given, and he was greeted 
with the cry of " Oh, John, how can you be so 
cruel !" and a tempest of sobs assailed him, enough, 
as he declared, " To break the heart of a mill- 
stone." Till spying his opportunity, whilst their 
faces were hidden in their handkerchiefs, he unce- 
remoniously and ungallantly, made a tomewhat 
ignoble exit. 

The ladies, when thus left in possession of the 
field, looked at each other for a moment in mute 
surprise, and then burst into a fit of— 



'^zeoloos laughter.** 

**Well," said Phoebe, "it's capital fun — Pm 
ready to split — ^what a figure he did cut to be sure. 
But I don't think he'll ha' thee Nancy." 

" Aye, but he must have her," answered the mo- 
ther, "we must bring hun to it — look how lusty '?? 
he's grown lately — and Doctor Chalkface who 
•came here yesterday, to cure me of my *spepsy,' 
told me he may turnble down any day in a fit of 
* poplexy,' and if he does he'll leave all he has to 
that vixen Anne, Pm sure, and then she'll jeer and 
laugh at us to a pretty tune, Pm thinking." 

" Well," said Miss Norton, " we've broken the 
ice any way, and its mighty hard, if we cannot 
cajole him amongst us — fdo believe," continued 
she laughing, "we've frightened him fairly, and 
that's something." 

"Hah ! ha 1 ha !" answered another of the ves- 
tals, — " It was lucky he run away, for Pm sure I 
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should ha' burst out soon. I never/' said she, the 
tears running down her cheeks, "I never laughed 
so heartily in all my born days." . 

The party then gathered together in order tso 
suggest and lay down further plans, for their fu- 
ture attacks, which proved so successful, that in a 
very short time, Manford struck hijs colours, and 
fairly clamoured out of his own sense of right and 
wrong, gave a somewhat ungracious consent to 
consider Miss Norton as his future sposa. 

It would have been indeed a difficult thing for 
any man, to have resisted such a continued series — 

" of feminine assaults — ^tongue batteries." 

as Manford was exposed to— morning, noon and 
night, Nancy Norton was the burthen of mother's 
and sisters' remarks, and when abroad he had as 
little respite. His neighbours viewed it as a settled 
thing, and always showed their civility by wishing 
him jov on his .approaching marriage — ^for the fe- 
males had taken good care to secure these import- 
ant out-works, of a kind of marriage seige, which 
has overcome wiser men than Manford. In point 
of fact, there was nothing particularly objectiona- 
ble in the match — the parties were of a similar age, 
of the same status in society, and taken altogether 
it was a subject of gratulation to their coarse and 
wealthy neighbours, to see the accumulated pro- 
perty of one of themselves fixed where it was. 

In a week or two, therefore, he succumbed qui- 
etly, and the marriage of John Manford and Nancy 
Norton were duly solemnized. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



TRIALS. 

"Wives ■ ^pictures out of doors, 

Bells in their parlours — ^wild cats in their kitchens-^ 
Saints in their injuries— devils being oJETended." 

Othello. 

^ Et mentem Venus ipsa dedit" 

Virgil, 

For several weeks after the departure of the Earl 
and Countess of Haggerton, Sir John led a solitary 
and by no means a very happy life. He felt alone — 
he wanted his sister's smile, and her animated con- 
versation; and he wdndered uneasily from one part 
of his demesne to another, till he had summoned up 
resolution to bid the Hall farewell. 

Before doing so, he determined on calling to see 
Anne. Her grace and beauty had made a stronger 
impression upon his mind than he was wiUing to 
believe; and her image not unfrequently flitted be- 
fore him, as he sat in his noble library, which had 
been the scene of their frequent interviews. There 
was no small share of romance in Sir John's dis- 
position, and though his intercourse with the great 
world had rubbed away some of the more imagi- 
native points of his character, his late seclusion had 
again called into being a portion" of the wayward, 
but delightful fancies, which crowd the heart of the 
enthusiast 

On knocking at the cottage door, it was opened 
by the fbundUng, whose pleased and surprised air^, 

7* 
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could not hide from him, the );hange which a few 
weeks had produced upon the beautiful girl. She 
was pale, thin, and had an obvious expression of 
suffering and dejection about her. She inquired, 
with the most anxious fondness, after her ladyship; 
whilst the tears trembled in her eyes, as he an- 
swered her queries. 

Sir John ScarsbrOok was not a man to see, un- 
moved, the distress of the creature before him. He 
was not one of those intellectual beings, who trans- 
form themselves, by a selfish philosophy, into the 
" teres atque rotundus !" of the poet, but was him- 
self a feeling and impassioned man ; and he was 
' now doomed to know the power of witchcraft, 
which dwells 



" In the paxticular orb of one small tear." 

Anne's exquisite beauty was perhaps heightened 
by her late sufferings. Since Manford's marriage, 
a complete revolution had been worked in her lit- 
tle world : she had received the announcement with 
as much cheerfulness as she could assume; — but 
she w^ deeply grieved, as she was sufficiently 
acute to perceive, that her friend and protector 
must be sooner or later sundered from her. She 
however resolved to show to him all the tenderness 
which he so well deserved from her. Her task, in 
this respect, soon became one of great difficulty: 
the new Mrs. Manford joined heart and hand in 
the crusade against her, and affected to view her 
husband's visits to her as being of an improper 
character; and as she was, moreover, a woman of 
strong passions,^ she exercised her conjugal authori- 
ty with a high hand. 

Manford, though a man of sufficient doggedness 
and firmness of purpose, and though he knew the 
maliciousness of the conduct of his wife^ and of his 
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own family, could not for ever stand out against 
them. His visits to the cottage were very rare, 
and before long his habits changed, and Anne, who 
had hitherto been the idol of the better and purer 
part of his moral nature, and whose influence had 
preserved him from sinking into coarser indulgen- 
ces, was neglected, and now and then spoken of 
harshly. 

This fell heavily upon poor Anne, — he was the 
only being on whom her affections had hitherto 
hung ; and as she felt that she was now thrown off, 
she experienced all that desolation of heart which 
her isolated position in the world was so well cal- 
culated to excite. All her hopes had become fixed 
upon the return of Lady Haggerton, to whom she 
now looked up as her protecting angel. She wel- 
comed Sir John, therefore, with an empressement 
arising from his connection with the object of her 
daily and nightly thoughts. 

He heard; with great pain, the simple narrative 
of her sorrows ; and his sympathising and encou- 
raging voice came upon the fair girPs ear like 
"sweet music." She knew not at that moment, 
how indelibly a word of kindness, in season, im- 
prints itself upon the h^art — how it becomes " the 
writing on the wall" — the one spot on which the 
memory loves to dwell — ^and the focus of a crowd 
of hopes and delights, which entwine themselves 
with the inmost workings of the mind. And when 
this one word is spoken by a man like Sir John 
Scarsbrook, who was 

** Complete in feature and in mind 

With all good grace, to grace a gentleman,** 

to a creature like Anne, a very thing of S}mipathies 
and sensibilitiesy the e^ct is magical; and as her 
eye met his, for the first time during their ac- 
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quaintance, she blushed deeply, and felt agitated 
and embarrassed. 

Their interview was a long one, Sir John lead- 
ing her away from the theme of her own sorrows, 
to speak of his sister ; and he probably was never 
so struck with her charms, as when she poured 
out her love and her admiration before him. The 
" eloquent blood" mounted into her cheeks, and 
the fine feminine enthusiasm of her character was 
fully displayed. Words, such as woman can alone 
speak— ^ideas, such as dwell alone in woman's 
mind — looks, such as women can alone look — but 
words, ideas and looks which find answers in man's 
heart, made Sir John conscious, that the being be- 
fore him was one full of enchanting grace and ten- 
derness, and he left her, after promising to write her 
ladyship on the subject of her uneasiness, with 
a strange mingling of pain and pleasure. 

To a man of Sir John's moral temperament a 
being like Anne wouUhave been, at all times, and 
under any circumstances, a subject of interest — 
but now,' in his solitude, when abstracted from 
many of the realities of life, which might have in- 
terposed between him and his imagination, and in 
the peculiar firame of mind generated by seclusion, 
she came over his spirit as a creature — 



"brig^ht, 



With something of angelic light" 

There was nothing near him to break the spell, 
— nothing to call away his attention — nothing to 
turn away his thoughts, and she became — 

'* Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.'* 

If he endeavoured to analyze his feelings, he im- 
puted them to her forlorn and desolate bt, being, 
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as it -were, deprived of the ordinary ties of hu- 
manity — a stray waif upon the world's wide com- 
inon — a fragment detached from the mass of so- 
ciety — but the basis, the principle, was, that she 
was a lovely woman, and this was enough to ac- 
count for his anxiety. 

He wrote, however, to his sister, urging her to 
some steps, in order to place Anne near her per- 
son, and in the mean time, determined to constitute 
himself guardian and protector of her innocence. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



FARTHER TRIALS. 



" having waste growad enough 

Shall we desire to raze sanctuary, 
And pitch our evils there." 

Measure for Metuure, 

On the morning following Sir John's visit to 
Anne, he was roused from a reverie by the ap- 
proach of a carriage and four with out riders. In 
a few minutes he was shaking his friend the Duke 
of Eversfield by the hand, and welcoming him to 
Vale Hall. The duke had been one of his town 
intimates, as they had many tastes in common, and 
were both members of a particular clique. He was 
a fine baronial figure, younger than Sir John by 
some years, and was a noted leader in the circles 
of fashion. 

"Well, Scarsbrook, how in the name of wonder 
have you contrived to vegetate, in this most unci- 
vilized neighbourhood — I have hardly seen a single 
habitable spot, for the last twenty miles. Your old 
hall looks well, and I trust your preserves are well 
stocked, as I am on a shooting excursion, and so 
have dropped in to beat up your quarters." 

" Why, pretty fair I believe, but you know I am 
no great follower of the * ferae naturae.' " 

" We will soon see,— my dogs are coming up 
with Tom, and we will take the field to-morrow." 

After dinner the duke and his host made their 
arrangement for the campaign, and for several 
days they committed havoc in the enclosures of 
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the estate. His grace was a capital shot, and one 
of those fine rattling characters, that make excel- 
lent field and fire-side companions; he had also a 
cultivated understanding, had read, travelled and 
seen the virorld in more than one of its aspects, so 
that the time of the baronet hung less heavily — and 
though not an hour passed without his thinking of' 
Anne, above a week was suffered to elapse before 
he repeated his visit. 

Anne had in the interim undergone a severe trial 
— ^news of Sir John's visit having been conveyed 
to Manford, he used it as a pretext for being angry 
with her, and as a cloak to cover his own injustice; 
hitherto he had viewed Anne as something too 
spotless for suspicion, but now, the venom of con- 
tinued misrepresentation had done its work; he 
visited her in company with his wife, and re- 

E roaches and charges were rudely made against 
er, in language, to which happily, she had been 
long a stranger. 

<*Hussy," said Mrs. Manford, " that you are, to 
be sending for Sir John — a pretty thing to be sure, 
next I suppose he will carry you to the Hall — a 
nice thing, that nobody but him will serve your 
turn. Oh, you little hussy ! — but we'll turn ydh out, 
that we will, my young missis — ^we'U send you 
tramping." 

"Why, Anne, thee sees," continued Manford, 
" this is a touch above common — I did think thee 
was a better girl — hang it, if thee will be bad, why 
go thy ways. Sir John will, I dare say, find thee a 
nook somewhere— od's, me! what will her lady- 
ship say?" 

In vain Anne wept, in vain she explained, no at- 
tention was paid to her, and the Manfords left her 
drowned in tears, John telling her that if the ba- 
ronet visited her again, he would turn her out pen- 
niless — ^for friendless she fdt ahready. 
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The object of this interdiction being utt^^ un- 
conscious of it, stopped in company with the Duke 
of Eversfield, at the cottage. They did not alight^ 
as Sir John was only desirous of knowing if she 
were well, and to express his hopes that he should 
hear from Lady Lucy in the* course of a week. 
Anne was confused, partly on his account, and 
partly on account of Manford's threats, which 
were of such a nature, and on such a subject, that 
she would not have dared to hint at them, even had 
he been alone. After they had ridden out of hear- 
ing, the duke broke out — 

"I admire your taste, Scarsbrook — she is a 
sweet girl — and so the mystery is out — ^well, never 
fear, I am an admirer of nature myself — a mode- 
rate reader — think occasionally — and with these 
resources might perhaps manage to rusticate for a 
month or so, with tolerable grace. But you have 
found out a natural beauty, which might vsrell re- 
concile one to a hut and a desert.^ She strongly 
reminds me of Mary Harcourt, she has the same 
dehcacy and spiritualized expression of face." 

" Why, my lord," answered Scarsbrook, " you 
surely cannot think that a creature so pure as she 
is call excite any other emotion in me, but pity for 
her fate — Lucy is extremely fond of her, and it 
is on that account only, that I call to see her." 
And he detailed her history to him. 

" My G(!)d !" exclaimed the duke, " is it possible 
that a traffic so infamous exists amongst ourselves, 
and that this girl has been its victim — I have 
always hated the very name of * foundling hos- 
pitals,' I detest institutions which hold out induce- 
ment for ba^ness^*<-what a disgrace to a civilized 
country, to one advanced so far as our own is, in 
the pro^ess^ of social refinement; I must see ibi. 

S'rl again — ^there is a kind of romance about her, 
at relieves the dull Medium of the lives, actions 
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and cjiaracters of her sex, whom in truth I have 
found, so much alike, that I begin to doubt whether 
they have any diversity of moral structure." 

" That opinion, my lord, suits well with the at- 
mosphere of your peculiar circle; but you forget 
to what a limited track the female mind is there 
restricted, and that so imperative are the shackles 
which confine them, that she must be something 
more than woman, who would break them." 

" It may be so, and if your experience be de- 
rived from this girl, I am lucky in the rencontre, 
and will share the benefit you have derived from 
her intercourse." 

Scarsbrook heard the declaration with some re- 
gret, but placed as he was, he had nothing to urge 
against it, and he had the mortification to hear the 
duke speak in most eulogistic terms of Anne, a day 
or two afterwards, he having called during his 
morniug's ride. 

Now the Duke of Eversfield, though esteemed 
by the world as an " honourable man," had been 
famous^ or rather infamous, for his unbounded 
license amongst the sex; possessing a captivating 
exterior, a tolerably cultivated mind, and abun- 
dance of modest assurance, veiled, however, under 
an appearance of careless indifference, and above 
all of high rank; he had used these as means for 
becoming a villain, in the most odious sense of the 
word — ^he openly avowed the opinion that — 

** woman is at heart a rake,** 

and had acted upon it unceasingly, in the earliei* 
part of his fashionable career; latterly he had, how* 
ever, effected to despise the sex, and th6 world had 
mistaken this imitation of Timon for virtue. 

Sir John had some misgiving, and trembled foi* 
the effect his visit might produce upon the mind of 

VOL. U 8 
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Anne — ^pure and unsuspicious as she was, the plau^ 
sibilities of Eversfield, joined to his imposing car- 
riage, and his status in society — ^he feared would 
prove too much for th^ unprotected foundh'ng's 
prudence, provided Eversfield was base enough to 
seek to engage her affections; he ventured' to hint 
his suspicions to him, and to point out how irrjurious 
his attentions might be to Anne's reputation; but 
the duke had, from nature, a somewhat hard mind, 
and had besides been the spoiled child of fortune, 
to whom self is law; he would not therefore attend 
to Sir John's hints, confining himself to pleading 
example on his part. 

The Manfords heard of this new admirer of 
Anne's, as they termed him, with absolute awe — a 
duke! — they were confounded, and for a time for- 
bore to put their scheme of ejectment into opera- 
tion ; Sir John waited with impatience for his sis- 
ter's communication, and still more impatiently for 
his noble friend's departure. His stay of three 
or four days, had already prolonged itself to a fort- 
night, during which he had seen Anne four or five 
times, and spoke in undisguised terms of his admi- 
ration. 

To his infinite relief, however, the duke declared 
his intention of departing, saying— 

" I can make nothing of your * cynosure,' Sir 
John, and have too much regard for your fair sis- 
ter, to plague her by attention; and, indeed, I have 
no time, for I promised to meet our friend Burley, 
in Scotland. Will you go? He has often asked 
after your locAle, and the castle will have only a 
few sportsmen to meet us." 

To this proposal Sir John gave a somewhat un- 
willing assent, as it would remove him from being 
on the spot to watch over Anne; but he persuaded 
himself his anxiety was overcharged on her ac- 
count, and being ignorant of her real position, with 
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regard to Manford, after giving instructions to his 
confidential servant, he left Vale Hall, glad to be 
quite sure that Eversfield was away. He proposed 
returning in about a fortnight, determined to pro- 
ceed to join his relatives on the continent. 

Eversfield said well, that he could make nothing 
of Anne, but he had worked her abundant misery. 
Surprised at his coming alone to visit her, she had, 
nevertheless, received him with respect, and treat- 
ed him as a friend of Sir John's family. He had 
been polite, rather*" distrait," and had embarrassed 
her greatly by his conversation. When he came 
a second time — though his rank kept her in silence 
— she showed plainly enough her surprise. With 
every insinuating art, he strove to establish himself 
in the confidence of the friendless girl; but her no- 
bility of soul, her chastity of j^entiment, were above 
his influence; and though she might feel flattered 
— as no woman is ever offended by respectful atten- 
tion — she spoke plainly and simply; and he found, 
that the foundling had a character, notwithstand- 
ing Pope's libellous assertion, — and what was 
more, that she knew it and respected it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A REVERSE. 
"^This was the unkindest cat of aU.**^ 

After the departure of Sir John Scarsbrook and 
the Duke of Eversfield, the female Manfords, who 
had been held in check by the imposing title of his 
grace, began operations against the foundling; 
determined to deprive her, ifnot of home and shel- 
ter, at least of comfbrt. This they were more 
anxious to get done, as there were moments in 
which Mantord showed symptoms, that old habits 
Inight revive. Their minds were so essentially 

fross, that they could not conceive it to be possible 
ut that Anne had intentions to lead M anford to 
make her his heiress ; and as money was the only v 
source of wordly distinction, or of domestic com- , 
fort known to them, they cherished it as the best,; 
and, indeed, the only good thing on earth. 

Manford himself unconsciously, or perhaps pur- 
posely added to their alarm. He led any thing 
but a blissful life, and was in the habit of muttering^ 
when out of temper, — 

" Aye, aye, but ye'U see — •! have*na made my 
will yet" 

, There were other events, not too of so private a 
nature, which were pressing upon Manrord's at^ 
tention, and making him uneasy ; so that he made 
little opposition to the schemes of his wife — and 
Anne was left to her tender mercies ; the first of 
which was to order her into the mill as a wes^vw 
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—the sccQocU to convert hel: beautiful cottage' into 
a tenement for a protegee of her own — and the 
third, to insist on her being treated, in all respects, 
as one of the coranjon operatives. 

This was a cruel decree, .rendered still more se- 
vere by her recent associations. It. seemed to put 
an end to all. her hopes, and it humiliated her so 
deeply in her own eyes, that she no longer dared 
even think of talking on equal terms with her once 
noble friend. Hither to. abstraction from menial 
drudgery, a. liberal indulgence as to money, a life 
of independence, and pursuits, at once feminine and 
becoming, had taken away from her mind all feel- 
ing of inferiority, except in. so far as her birth and 
dependent condition were concerned. 

By Manford's express injunction, she had most 
rigidly kept herself aloof fjrom the surrounding cot- 
tagers; and this separation had grown so much 
into a habit, both on her part, and on the part of 
the " canaille," .that it seemed impossible for her to 
mingle with them as the companion of their labours, 
and to become one of them in her hours of leisure. 
Yet the fiat was gone forth, and on her seventeenth 
birthday, or rather on the same day, seventeen 
years after she had been received into the Fouad- 
ling Hospital, she again entered Majiford's mill, not 
having been in its interior for several years. 

What her feelings were, may be well surmised. 
Shame, pride, fear and wonder rendered her abso- 
lutely incapable of attending to her prescribed task 
—of the nature of which, too, she was utterly igno- 
rant; and the overlooker warned her once and 
again — " That it were master's orders, that she 
mun work,V-:-.and toW her, that though she were 
a lady, piechig a few ends would do her no harm. 

Anne looked around in bewilderment;^ — she 
could BfX fix her attention upon the loom before 
hen . JM pure and delicate miiMi ahi^Lnk from the 

8* 
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coarse language and behaviour of Jem Dobs, the 
overlooker, who leaned upon the side bars, and fa- 
voured her with his conversation and advice, as 
being a new hand, and as what he called, ** one of 
the prettiest wenches i' th' mill." 

This purgatory Anne endured from morning tiB 
noon, and then she was compelled to join the family 
circle of the household, in which Mrs. Manford 
had assigned her a residence. This was composed 
of vulgar and low-bred people, having the same 
resemblance to her as the ourang outang has to 
the human species. The meal was partaken of in 
common by several young people and their parents, 
at an unfurnished table, each one unscrupulously 
assisting himself to the dish before him. 

"Come, come, young woman," said the mother 
of the amiable family, ."dont't stand whimpering 
that gate ; may be this is na so good as you've 
been used to— but as yo only get thirteen shillings 
a week, we can afford yo no better."* 

Anne's tears, which she had with difficulty re- 
pressed, now broke forth, and in an agony of weep- 
ing she sat down apart from the rest. They had 
not much time allowed for sympathy, as their din- 
ner had to be eaten, and as the factory bell vinould 
ring them in in twenty minutes. The coarsest and 
most brutalized minds could not, however, have 
witnessed quite unmoved the anguish of the found- 
ling; — and one of the young women standing over 
her, condoled with and comforted her in her own 
way. 

« You see Miss, it's no use to take on so ; so 
cheer up, and who can tell but old Johnny will get 
fqnd of you again. As to Madam Manford as is, 
-^phy she's no better than she should be<— ^nd so 
ou see it's not wor^ while minding her. But 
ord-sake, get a bit of dinner, as you canna come 
out till four o'clock, and you'll be quite fainty.'* 
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•* Betty," said her mother, interrupting her, " give 
her a drop of gin — I'll warrant that will comfort 
her/' 

**Aye, aye," said the husband laying aside his 
short pipe tor a moment, with which he had been 
industriously engaged, "take a little drop, t ai- 
rways says to my wife, Nancy, says I, whether a 
man's hungry or dry, whether he's heart sore or 
foot sore, a drop of gin is a drop of comfort, so 
take a sup, it's done me good a hundred times." 

Anne's voice was choked with tears, and she 
mutely rejected the proffered comfort. Amidst the 
Virell meant attentions of the family, the bell rung, 
to her great relief, as the scene was even more 
painful to her than standing before her loom, and 
one of a long train of dirty and squallid work-peo- 
ple she again entered the mill. 

M anford, who had formerly been the inspector 
of all the operations carried on in his works, had, for 
some time past, been obliged to delegate to others, 
the superintendence of some parts oi his multifari- 
ous concern, on account of his attention being 
claimed by other departments. This had given 
rise to a sort of "imperium in imperio;" and a set 
of men governed the internal economy of his mill, 
in every way worthy the worst portions of his own 
character, and a system of tyranny and brutal li- 
cense had been established, fatal alike to the moral 
and social happiness of the operatives, especially 
of that of the juvenile, and of the females. 

In this contaminating atmosphere, the pure and 
unsullied foundling was now placed. In the course 
of the afternoon Manford walked through the room, 
but he returned no answer to her piteous and tear- 
ful appeal. A sense of the injustice done to her, 
though it roused her indignation could suggest no 
means for her escape — she was solitary and friend- 
less, for with the delicacy of a sensitive and refined 
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mind^ she felt that the present degradaticm unfitted 
her for any further intercourse with those, whose 
friendship she had lately rejoiced in. The days- 
she had passed at Vale Hall rose brightly, in her me- 
mory, the smiles of Lady Lucy, the dignity of the 
earl, and the gracefulness of Sir John,— And her 
thoughts wandered from the noble library to her 
t)wn sweet cottage, and dwelt at length upon the 
pitying look, and kind voice, which had. given her 
comfort. She looked round, and what a contrast 
jiid her situation now present — a close and sufib- 
eating room, a crowd of dirty girls and young wo- 
men, whose loud laugh, and coarse repartee, sound- 
ed but too much in unison with the place, the clack 
«ind clang of steam looms, the impudent familiarity 
of Jem Dobs and his brother-overlookers, and above 
all, a consciousness, that her young hopes were 
crushed, and that she was condemned to linger on 
her life thus degraded. 

It was this which gave poignancy to her jsorrow, 
' and made her forget all but the past. 

But she was placed where forgetfulness was a 
crime, and where mind was unknown or uncared 
for, and where there was no sympathy for sensi- 
bility, or day-^lreaming, in proof of which,* the 
aforesaid Jem Dobs, recalled her to realities, by a 
blow not very lightly administered, the "argumen- 
tum ad hominem," the "argumentum ex baculo," 
being the only logic acknowledged in the milk 
Pain and terror compelled Anne's attention — she 
wept indeed — 

"A shower of pearls — which some call tears,* 

but tears and sobs were too common to call for re- 
mark» and thus passed on the first day of her ^^re- 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A COMMOTION. 



«t 



Alas ! truth is not found by counting noses.** 

Dodsleif. 

It was hinted in the last chapter, that there wer^ 
other causes beyond domestic tribulations, which 
tended to withdraw Manford's in^mediate regards 
from Anne. 

A vast number of operatives, who had hitherto 
supported themselves in comfort and delicacy, by 
hand-loom weaving, had been driven nearly to star- 
vation by the application of steam and machinery 
to that particular branch of labour; ,the case was 
120 doubt a hard one, but 



" there was no help for it. 

The better disposition oOhe time 
Would have it so;" 



this troth was not perceived by the sufferers, and 
in the wisdom of their folly, they took the task of 
amending their condition into their own hands, and 
as ignorance was their leader, in the shape of Ora- 
tor Sampson, so wo and misfortune were necessa- 
rily the consequence. 

The first act of their discontent was to abandon 
tfieir work, and thus dirow. themselves into a state 
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of absolute destitution, the second was to appoint a 
sort of deliberative assembly! into which clamour 
and vituperation were alone admissible, and the 
third was to fix upon Orator Sampson, as their pre- 
sident and oracle, his recommendation being, — that 
he was a scoundrel in grain, but had a loud voice,, 
and could declaim vehemently on topics level with 
the understanding of his hearers. 

Thus qualified, the orator may speak for himself,, 
the scene being an open ^lade, about a mile distant 
from the nearest mill, and' the audience three or 
four hundred of the '< unwashed." 

"Friends, countrymen and fellow-citizens, — ^we 
are met hefre on a matter o' life and death {hear, 
i^ar). Our rights and' our bread is taken away 
bv cotton lords, and steam engines, and flesh and 
blood, canno' bear it longer {h&ar). It's no use to 
argufy the matter, it's as plain as a pike-staff, it show& 
hsel' in your hollow cheeks, it shows itsel' in your 
ragged coats, it sliows itsel' in your wives' old 
gown's— ^nd ohl my friends, countrymen, and fel* 
fow-citizens, it shows itsel' in your little childer's 
hungry looks (hear, hear). We are a free people, 
for you have all sung — 'Britons never shall be 
slaves!' but you are robbed, and treated worse nor 
slaves by cotton lords — these trample upon you, 
take the bread out of your mouths, and then ouild 
castles, and palaces, and halls. I tell vou, friends, 
countrymen, and fellow-citizens, that the mortar is. 
your bloody and that the stones are your bones i 
and, let me ask you, what are these cotton lords> 
that hector and domineer over you f— What are 
they I say? — Are they a. bit better nor yourselves ? 
{no, no). We want no steam engines nor mills— ^ 
and for why? — ^because we have arms to weave 
and 9pin,-*-aDd is'n't a shame a d^r d shame, I 
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uay, that they take work out of our fingers^ an4 
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then bate us till it's no use working.-*?^! say down 
with the cotton lords and steam engines, down wi' 
'em, burn 'em and distroy *em^ and them we shall 
have good old times back again ; then, I say, we 
shall have beef in our kettles, and ale in our potd, 
instead of meal-porridge and butter-milk. Down 
with the cotton lords, my lads! down with 'em!" 

These sentiments met with the cordial approba- 
tion of his auditors, and the "greasy rogues" threw 
up their caps, and shouted "Down with the cotton 
lords I" 

This meeting was not a solitary one, in fact the 
entire rural population of a large and populous dis- 
trict, was discontented and partly starving. Ru- 
mour, 

**the blant monster, with uncounted heads,*' 

had carried tidings of these "sayings and doings,'' 
to the manufacturers, and had excited proportion- 
ate alarm. Precautionary measures were taken, 
and Manford as being the richest man amongst 
them, and as a sequence believed to be the wisest^ 
had been made the organ for conveying informa- 
tion of this threatening state of things to govern- 
ment. 

Great was the pride of the Manfords, oa the de- 
livery of a packet, sealed with an official sea^ 
marked " Home Department," and indorsed "John 
Manfordj Esq. Factory Hall." 

" Well," said Mrs. Manford, " I never know'd 
such a thing, to be sure. To think of our John 
havitfg a letter from the * Secretary of State 1* 
Good gracious, what next?" 

This letter was just such a one as is genehilly 
x^ecetved from persons in office,— abundantly osd^ 
eolar, and very little to the purpose. It however 
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contained ti high eulogium upon Mr. Manford's sa** 

gacity and prudence; and recommended that the 
local authorities should be active, that special con- 
stables should be sworn in, and further, that mili- 
tary force should be in readiness, provided the 
civil power was too weak to cope with the emer- 
gency. This was all very well for the manufac- 
turers, but did little to abate the distress existing 
amongst the operatives* 

Manford's understanding, and the understand- 
ings of his brother "cotton lords," were unfit to 
govern the crisis; their views were limited to their 
factory walls, they possessed no knowledge of the 
bearings of the question, with them it was a mere 
opposition of brute force to brute force, and as of- 
ten as they heard of meetings of the operatives, a 
posse of constables, headed by a neighbouring 
dunderheaded magistrate, was despatched to dis- 
perse the starving weavers. This led to a great 
deal of personal animosity, and slight skirmishes 
not unfrequently took place, as often indeed as the 
eloquence of Orator Sampson could screw the 
courage of his followers to the " sticking point" 

The notions entertained by the sufierers them" 
selves were pitiably absurd; had they destroyed 
every mill then in existence, they would not have 
been one inch nearer the " good old times," with 
the ideas of which they allowed themselves to be 
deluded. They were however rendered desperate, 
partly by the pressure of want, which is a bad 
reasoner, and a still worse adviser, and partly by 
the advices of bad and violent men who served 
their ovm. purposes by misleading and blinding the 
the popular mind. 

Manfbrd was busily engaged in all these mea- 
8ures> Imd as he was one. of those men who are 
clear headed* and shrewd, simply because they 
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have but one idea, it is natural that when new 
ones were forced into his head, the old one was 
for the time displaced. Anne, consequently, was 
nearly forgotten, and many days passed away, 
and found her drooping and pining, like a beautiful 
exotic, in the unnatural and foreign atmosphere 6f 
the mill. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



I 

I 
* 



A CONFLAGRATION. 

** Now Bet the teeth, and stretch the noetril wide, 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To its full height. 

Henry Fifth, 

* 

It was in the depth of the winter of 18 — , when 
the discontented labourers proceeded to put their 
long threatened violence into effect. The solitary 
mark of wisdom connected with this proceeding 
was, that it had strangely enough been kept se- 
cret The blow fell the first upon Manford, who 
had made himself, of late, particularly obnoxious. 

The hands had been at work ibout an hour, as 
they began somewhere about five o'clock in the 
morning, and it was still quite dark, when they 
were startled by a loud "hurrah," and a shower of 
l^ckbats pouring through the windows. Every 
thing was in a moment in the wildest confusion : 
the women and children shrieked, the men stormed, 
swore and shouted, but took no measures to defend 
their master's property. 

The wild hubbub, the acclamations of the mis- 
guided mob, and the terrified clamours of the peo- 
Ele, roused Manford from his sleep ; and on rushing 
astily to the window, he saw his magnificent 
mill already on fire in several places, and his ma- 
chinery hurled from the vdndowsj amidst the voci- 
ferous ** hurrahs" of the destroyers. There was 
little time allowed him for deliberation, at his 
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alarmed household broke in upon him, exhibiting 
all the moods of fear. 

"We shall be murdered, ravished, ruined, burned 
— oh. Lord, be gracious to us! Oh John, run, 
man, send for the soldiers, send for the constables. 
Oh Lord! — oh Lord! — they're coming here. Oh 
John, where's your gun — shoot 'em— shoot 'em." 

In the midst of this domestic turmoil, Manford 
became aware that a party of the rioters were 
approaching the house; indeed, the light from the 
burning mill now illumined the neighbourhood, 
and made their motions quite apparent 

Manford had enough of that bull-dog courage 
which renders men brave, simply because they 
are insensible to danger ; but he felt that flight, in 
his particular case, would be the better part of 
valour ; and ordering all about him to get out of 
the way, as fast as possible, he left the house, and 
was fortunate enough to escape meeting with the 
excited rabble, as it is more than likely, had they 
seized him, they would have treated him roughly. 

While the proprietor was thus seeking his per- 
sonal safety, in flight, the work of destruction went 
on gloriously, in the opinion of the mob. The 
whole of the immense structure, with its necessary 
ofllices, and stock of manufactured goods and of 
raw material, was in one mass of bright flame — 
a burnt offering to ignorance and folly. His 
house, too, was completely gutted, and irreverent 
hands made a bonfire of old Mrs. Manford's "lion 
beds," and all the household stuff, in which she 
had long delighted. The cellars were emptied and 
their contents transferred into the persons of Ora- 
tor Sampson and his immediate myrmidons ; for 
Sampson, a Boanerges in council, was " also fore- 
most in the fight," and as day broke gloomily and 
heavily, the well ordered es;tablishment of Factory 
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Hall, with its dependences, was a heap of smoking 
ruins — so rapid had been the work of demolition. 

No injury had been sustained by the work-peo- 
ple, in the mill, beyond bruises and blows, and the 
inevitable mischief sustained by the rush to escape. 

So far the rioters had succeeded in their wishes, 
they had destroyed property to the amount of one 
hundred thousand pounds, and thought themselves 
certain to be benefited. They were flushed with 
triumph, and their numbers increased fast ; those 
whom timidity had kept back, now hastened for- 
ward in order to share the spoil. Thus Sampson 
found himself the leader of a little army, and, like 
a good general, lost no time, but hastened away 
to the nearest mill, with the full determination that 
it should share the same fate as M anford's. 

The news of this rising had, however, flown 
through the countrv, heightened in its horrors by 
the blazing mill, which served as a beacon light, 
to direct assistance. As it always happens in 
these cases, no official arrangements had been 
made to meet the storm, though it had been long 
brooding. The local means at hand were utterly 
insignificant, when opposed to , a determined out- 
break ; and even these were unorganized and in- 
capable of acting in concei-t ; so that vast pro- 
perty might be said to be at the mercy of an infu- 
riated rabble, without any check upon their 
destructive propensities. Expresses were, how- 
ever, sent off, one after another, to the nearest 
military station, and Manford, and some of his 
more resolute neighbours, determined to garrison 
one of the strongest and most defensible mills, 
which, happened! fortunately, to be the first in the 
line of ihe march of the rioters. 

These were nothing daunted by the hasty pre- 
parations made to resist them, and commenced a 
simultaneous attack in front and retv. The party 
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inside, sereral:of:whom were .armed with guns 
made the best resistance in their power, and a good 
many wounds were inflicted. The exasperation of 
the assailants was momentarily increasing, and it re- 
quired no ordinary share of courage to hold out. The 
besieged, however, felt that their hves were at stake, 
and desperation taught them the tactics of warfare. 
They resisted like Turks, — ^the best soldiers behind 
a wail in the world — and no sooner did the be- 
siegers gain a lodgment in the windows, the doors 
being well defended by bales of cotton, than they 
were driven back often sorely wounded. 

The contest continued for upwards of an hour; 
the factory walls were thick, and the spirits of the 
rioters began to flag. Orator Sampson, like a pru- 
dent general, kept out of the thick of the fray, con- 
tenting himself with encouraging his followers ; till 
fearing that a farther delay might bring upon them 
the military before the proper quantum of mischief 
had been done, he directed their attention to ano- 
ther mill, and the shout arose " Trickle's mill, my 
lads, — Trickle's mill," and away went the tumul- 
tuary host. 

This mill was, unfortunately, defenceless, and 
fell an instant prey to their fury. The check which 
they had experienced had given time for the sum- 
moning of aid; and whispers began to circulate 
amongst them, that a body of cavalry was ap- 
proaching. Sampson's influence could not with- 
stand this, and indeed he had sense enough to wish 
to avoid a collision with so formidable an enemy. 
He determined, however, to put the best face on 
the matter, and drew up his bands on a wooded 
height, which in his military skill, he deemed safe 
from the attacks of horsemen. 

This movement had been scarcely eflected when 
a troop of cavalry appeared, "bloody with spur- 
ring." The " pomp and circumstance of war,** 

9* 
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even on such a small scale, effectually shook the 
nerves of the rioters, and when Colonel C or- 
dered his men to dismount, and attack them with 
their long broad-swords, the first flash of these 
broke up their discipline, and "sauvequi pent" was 
the order of the day. 

Several of the more active ringleaders were 
captured in their inglorious flight — ^but Orator Samp- 
son managed to escape ; and thus ended the first- 
attempt of the operatives to restore the " good old 
times." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



MAGISTRATES. 

" Now what a thing it is to be an ass." 

Tit, Andronieus. 

The officer commanding the detachment which 
had put the fooHsh people to flight, passed a high 
eulogium on the gallantry which had been display- 
ed by Manford and his friends. This had indeed 
saved a vast amount of property, and as John had 
acted as the divisor as well as leader, he became a 
hero m a small way. 

The female Manfords had found shelter in the 
house of a neighbouring proprietor, from the fury 
of the rabble rout, and great were their lamenta- 
tions on witnessing the ravages committed at Fac- 
tory Hall. Poor Mrs. Mantord lifted up her voice 
and wept aloud, till she was comforted by John, 
who said to her — 

" Ne'er mind, we shall be paid for it, and we'll 
build a grander." 

This consol^ition came home to her troubled 
spirits, and her anger and dismay vented them- 
selves in no very measured terms on the perpe.tra- 
tors of the mischief. Immediate steps were taken 
to find them a comfortable home for the time, whilst 
Manford went about estimating his loss, and calcu- 
lating insurances and county rates. 

The consequence of this outrage, however, fell 
lightly upon the wealthy manufacturer, in compa^ . 
rison with the woik-people; many hundreds of thew 
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were«deprived of employment, without any chance 
of removing their position till die mills were rebuilt ; 
poverty, icUeness, and a poor rate increased ten- 
fold, produced sad work in the parish, which was 
years before it fairly recovered itself. 

On the day following the memorable event, the 
incendiaries were taken before the nearest magis- 
trate for examination.-— This was one of those wor- 
thies who add nothing of dignity tb the bench — ^he 
was a* piece of antiquity, whose sole recommenda- 
tion for filling that important office of a local ma- 
gistrate, was, that his father had filled it before him. 
The crffice itself is an honourable one, and when 
held by a man of discretion and intelligence, is a 
source of many blessings to society; but, when 
held by bigoted, ignorant and arbitrary charac- 
ters, it becomes a scourge and a. curse, as it lets 
loose one of those earthly plagues, a sharp lawyer, 
in the shape of a clerk, a man who battens upon 
the worst portions of human nature, tillhe becomes 
a moral gangreen. 

Squire Edwards boasted that in his youth he had 
been active and strong, and moreover, that he was at 
that period of his fife an uncommonly clever fellow ; 
this is very possible, but as his bodily powers were 
diminished, till he was reduced to a gouty valetu- 
dinarian, swathed in flannel and doe-skin, so his 
mental energies had also fallen into the ^' sere and 
yellow leaf;" thus in his — 

t( reverence and chair days.'* 

he shone forth as an old man, who had profited 
nothing by his experience, except in an acquired 
nicety of appetite, as if men were sent into the 
world to live like swine, and on going out of it, 
must have for their epitaph, that written by Sar- 
danapalus for his own tomb-stone — 
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*' Hsc habeo, qute edi— ^v^que exsaturata libido 
Hausit : at ilia jacent multa et prceclara relicta." 

" Awful times, Mr. Shark," said the magistrate, 
speaking to his clerk, as the prisoners were brought 
in, strongly guarded. "Awful times! — Oh, you 
wretches !" shaking his clenched hand, " you shall 
be hanged and gibbeted every one of you. — Mills 
burnt — houses robbed — and every soul in the town- 
ship put in bodily fear. — Awful times! — Awful 
times !', 

At this moment, John Manford and others, who 
had suffered from the rioters, entered the justice- 
room, and the case was gone into, after a world 
of civility had passed between the magistrate and 
the prosecutors. 

Amongst the prisoners was a fine young fellow, 
who vehemently protested his innocence of the 
charge brought against him, and who declared 
that he was carrying his gun, and pursuing his 
proper vocation, namely, that of game-keeper to 
Sir John Scarsbrook, when he was pounced upon 
by the military, whilst; in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and conveyed to prison. 

It so happened that one of the manufacturers ^ 

had been woimded by a buck shot, during the at- 
tack made upon them in the mill, and as none of the 
other prisoners had fire-arms, this young man was 
too important a victim to be allowed to escape; 
and both Manford and his firiends deposed upon 
oath, that he was one of the most active assail- 
ants; and the wounded man deliberately swore, 
that he saw him take aim at him, and, therefore 
his recollection of him was most vivid. On the 
other hand, the rest of the prisoners, one and all, 
solemnly declared, that James Smith, such being 
his name, more generally known by "Jem the 
Keeper," was never amongst them at all, either on ^ 
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that day or at any other time, and other witnesses 
were at hand, to prove that it was impossible for 
him to have been at Trickle's mill, at the hour 
when it was deliberately asserted, he Was aiding 
and abetting the riot. 

The magistrate, however, did not deem it need- 
ful to attend to these parties. " Bloody wretch ! 
— bl<fcdy villain! — away with him — away with 
him !" — being the only answer made to Jem's ap- 
peals. 

At this particular juncture, when the officers 
were on the point of removing the prisoners, for 
the purpose of their being conveyed to Chester 
Castle, Sir John Scarsbrook. entered the room; he 
had returned from Scotland the evening previous, 
and having heard strange and aggravated rumours 
of the rising of the operatives, he had ridden over 
from the Hall, to see with his own eyes, and as a 
magistrate, to take cognizance of the afiair. 

It was with extreme surprise and regret, that he 
found his own game keeper implicated in this unhap- 
py transaction, amongst a good many others of his 
inferior tenantry; of Smith's innocence he felt no 
moral doubt, as the young man had always borne 
an irreproachable character; and besides, as there 
was not the slightest reason, why or wherefore he 
should have so committed himself. Greatly to the 
annoyance, therefore, of Justice Edwards, another 
worthy prop of the law, and of the manufacturers, 
Sir John insisted upon having the evidence gone 
into. The conflicting testimony was the most ex- 
traordinary part of the business, both parties stand- 
ing stoutly to the proof. 

Sir John hinted that the confusion, and unavoid- 
able excitement of the occasion, might have led 
the gentlemen into error. This gave great offence. 

" Look ye, Sir John," said Trickle, " if so be, as 
how you means to say, that I did no' see Jem the 
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Keeper, why I tell you plainly, that you tell a 
d dlie!" 

"And I say," said John Manford, " as how it's 
cheating justice, coming in in this fashion, and sup- 
porting a set of rascals, who wodd ha' murdered 
us if they could." 

" (Jentlemen," answered Sir John, " I deplore, as 
much as any one amongst you, the outrage you 
have suffered, and will assist with all my power to 
bring the offenders to justice ; but surely, when the 
prisoners are so numerous, there is no occasion to 
add an innocent man to the list, and innocent I be- 
lieve Smith to be mpst certainly." 

** He's guilty, I'm sure," said Edwards, " and so 
there's an end of it; your tag-rag-and-bob-tail wit- 
nesses won't do. Sir John, against these wealthy 
gentlemen, they have sworn it, and it's enough. 
Clerk, make out his committal!" 

" I must protest against this prejudice and anger,"^ 
said Sir Jonn, " as magistrates it is our duty to pro* 
tect innocence, as well as to punish guilt, and I 
will not allow so palpable a perversion of it" 

" You wont. Sir John," answered Edwards, puff- 
ing in wrath, " we are not to be ridden this way, I 
tell you, I was on this bench before you were born, 
and am a wiser man, let me tell you, than you 
are." 

"Aye, aye," vociferated the gentlemen, " the old 
justice for us, we want no interlopers." 

" It is in vain," said Sir John, " I perceive, to 
argue the point, and I have no way left, but to ap* 
peal to higher authority^ I will not, if it is in my 
power to prevent it, see a deserving man consigned 
to the demoralizing influence of a jprison; I am, I 
confess, surprised at the warmth of prejudice, dis- 
played in this case, it is quite unaccountable to me, 
and I shall watch the whole proceedings narrowly." 

So sayiog he departed, hurt and mortified at the 
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treatment he had experienced. He made a care- 
ful memorandum of the facts, and instituted a dili- 
gent inquiry into the state of the labourers, and 
was deeply grieved at the sufferings he discovered 
on the one hand, and of the rashness of the suffer- 
ers on the other, and he felt that he had not done 
his duty, either as a man, or as a magistrate, in 
living in the midst of such a mass of misery and 
ignorance, and allowing his rank and station to 
prevent his being aware of it. His purse was libe- 
rally opened, and his advice freely afforded to the 
distressed operatives; and he stretched the shield 
of his protection over them, as far as justice would 
permit, in order to save them from themselves, and 
from being ridden over by the rough shod anger of 
the powers called into play against them. 

There was, indeed, great occasion for some in- 
telligent and influential man to guard their inte- 
rests. Fear, and the agitated and uneasy con- 
dition of the labourers, drove away all feeling of 
commiseration and sympathy. A sort of " Cordon 
militaire" was established round the disturbed dis- 
tricts, and government by a strangely, though by 
^ no means unusual perversion of common sense^ 
and of common justice, lent all its energies to 
punish, without making any effort to ameliorate 
the condition of the offenders. 

It thus happened that Sir John Scarsbrook's hu- 
mane and just interference was coldly looked upon, 
and Mr. Justice Overdo, and his vrise colleagues, 
were supported in theu* stupid belief, of the guilt 
and conduct of the prisoners* 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



EFFECTS OF THE RIOT. 

" Affliction may subdue the cheek. 
But not take in the mind.** 

Winter's Ttde. 

" Men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes." 

' Cleopatra, 

The busy and anxious lime which followed the 
riot, had so engaged the attention of the Manfords, 
male* as well as female, that poor Anne had been 
absolutely forgotten, and female hate, the most en- 
during and wakeful of human passions, had, for a 
time overlo6ked its victim. 

It is possible, indeed, that she would have been 
left in her obscurity, had not Sir John Scarsbrook, 
on receiving a letter from his sister, made inqui- 
ries after her. Lady Lucy had written him by a 
government courier, begging him to remove Anne, 
and plac^ her with her aunt, the Dowrfger Count- 
ess of Elton, to whom she had written her history, 
and from whose goodness of heart, she was sure 
that she would treat Anne as if she were a child 
of her own. . 

Sir John lost not a moment in proceeding to 
put her ladyship's wishes into execution. On ri- 
ding up to the cottage (Anne's former abode) he 
was surprised to find it metamorphosed into a 
grkny looking hovel, in front of which were play- 
ing three or four squalid children. Jts trim trellis- 
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work, formerly covered with ivy, was in roinir^ 
and its once neat door porch was hung with tatter* 
ed clothes, placed there apparently for the purpose 
of drying in the wintry sun. 

His inquiry of the slatternly woman, who an- 
swered his knock, as to whether Anne was within, 
was replied to — 

" Why, now, if it its our little Anne as you 
wants, she's fast asleep i' th' cradle." 

" No my good ^ame. it is not your little Anne — 
but Anne who liv^d here some weeks ago." 

" Oh, I suppose as how you means the young 
woman as once lived here ; — I knows nothing about 
her. My John was put in. here by Madam Man- 
ford, as he's the gardner." 

Sir John turned away, and determined to seek 
Manford,"in order to ascertain from him what had 
become of his once loved protegee. — This, indeed, 
he felt unwilling to do, as he had had one or two 
specimens lately of John's breeding, which had 
been alike unlooked for and undeserved. But Man- 
ford's mind was changing with his fortunes. He 
had always been a good deal under the control 
of his mother and his family, and when to these 
were added a wife, and the loss of Anne's influ- 
ence, some of the best parts of his character were 
obscured. 

He became proud, coarsely proud, fond of his 
vulgarism, because, being backed by his wealth, it 
passed current amongst his contemporaries for wit ; 
and some of this he had chosen to bestow upon 
Sitr John Scarsbrook, simply on account that he 
acted as a man of honour, a man of integrity and 
a man of feeling. The occasion for this Jiad arisen 
from the affair of his gamekeeper, whom prejudice 
and lies had consigned to Chester Castle, as there 
was the most unequivocal proofs that the man was 
innocent. 
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He alighted at the door of a house in which he 
had been informed the Manfords were at present 
abiding. Manford'was out, but the two Mrs. 
Manfords received him with prim civility. Hef^ 
had become an especial object of dislike to these 
two ladies, because he had very coldly declined their <^ 
intimacy, a thing which a woman never forgi-ves.y 

" Pray, Mrs. Manford, will you be so good as 
to tell me, what is become of poor Anne Talbot? 
Lady Haggerton has written me about her, and 
she is anxious to relieve Mr. Manford of all farther 
trouble on her account." 

Mrs. Manford fidget ted and primmed, and at 
last said — 

" Well, Sir« John, it's very curious, what you 
quality folk can want wi' a poor girl like Anne. 
May be, her ladyship wants her for a nurse-maid; 
now our John winna keep her as a lady." 

" I believe Lady Haggerton's intentions regard- 
ing this unprotected creature are of the very best 
and kindest desertion. Will you favour me with 
her present address, as I find she has removed from 
the cottage." 

" Why Lord sake. Sir John, I dinnaknow where 
she is, only I suppose she's where she should be, 
for I think she's no great things for my part. I 
does'na like-young women having dukes and baro- 
nets running after 'em, that I does'na. Sir John; 
and, may be, you know more about her than I do, 
for she was a pert and forward minx. Sir John. But 
we've pulled her a peg down I assure you, she'll 
not take your fancy now she works in the factory, v 
I guess." 

Ineffably disgusted, and as Mrs. Mai^ford seem- 
ed disposed to be loquacious. Sir John abruptly 
left the house. He pursued his inquiries, however, 
bat could hear nothing of Anne's whereabouts, for 
the cottagers had been thrown into confusion by 
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the burning of the mill ; many of them had left, 
and the whole were too mindful of their own im- 
mediate distresses to pay much attention to Sir 
John's queries, a gruff and careless ^'no/' being the 
general answer. 

He wrote, at length, to Manford, begging him, 
as a man, to have some compassion qn the friend- 
less girl — and pointing out the advantages which 
must result from her being placed under his sister's 
protection. To this note Manford deigned no re- 
ply; he had himself lost sight of Anne, but when 
thus reminded of her, he sent for Jemmy Dobs, the 
overlooker, to inquire after her. 

Dobs had not yet recovered from the shock of 
the riot, so that his face had about as much ex- 
pression in it as that <'d'un mouton qui r^ve." He 
answered his master's inquiries with a look of sto- 
lid wonder. ^ 

" He didna know — he could na tell — ^the fire had 
dazed him — but he could go and see." 

Accordingly, being better acquainted with the 
people than Sir John, he soon found out that Anne 
was living with Nelly Tims, in the cleugh — ^ very 
decently and orderly like." 

The fire had deprived Anne even of her wretch- 
ed means of support. She had escaped with the 
rest, and without personal injury ; but the family 
with which she had been placed absolutely refused 
to receive her, unless she could pay for her board. 
* In this extremity, and amidst a scene of wild ter- 
ror and confusion, she sought the house of Nelly, 
to whom she had done kindhiesses, when her pros- 
pects and situation were better. Nelly received 
her gladly, but she was miserably poor, as she 
earned her scanty support by charring and doing 
odd work for her neighbours. It was, however, a 
shelter; and after remaining a few days she turn- 
ed her little acquirements to abcounti and the 
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lovely girl, who had been brought up, as a thing 
too precious almost for the 

" winds <tf Heav*n to blow upon,** 

f 

became dress-maker to the degraded and poverty 
stricken wretches, with whom she was condemned 
to associate. Money she received little or none — 
but she got food, and Nelly, proud of her lodger, 
proved an excellent economist. She would fain 
have made the shrinking girl as merry as herself, 
for though Nelly was poor, she was a determined- 
ly happy woman — and was one of those curious 
mortals, who for ever. 

" laughs like parrots at a bag-piper," 

but her coarse, though well meant efforts failed to 
animate the foundling; and Anne's cheek blanched, 
and she refused to be comforted — although with a 
woman's passive courage she endured her lot, and 
bore up under circumstances which would have 
driven man into reckless desperation. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE plebeian's VISIT TO LONDOIT. 



^*Some strange eommotion 
Is in his brain." 

Henry the Eighth. 

The events which have been narrated had ex- 
cited a considerable sensation, not only in their 
immediate neighbourhood, but in the breasts of 
those who had the guiding of the state machine, 
and it was resolved to institute a sifting inquiry 
into the cause and probable consequences of the 
great distress, said to be preying upon large masses 
of the community ; John Manford was therefore 
summoned to attend a privy council, to be held for 
the express purpose; this summons he received 
with some embarrassment, and by way of support- 
ing him, his friends and coadjutors drew up a me- 
morial, stating their views and opinions, to which 
the oiSicer commanding the troops which had as- 
sisted in quelling the riot added a report', speaking 
in the highest terms of Manford's conduct, and 
lauding the ^conduct of the civil power to the skies. 

Mrs. Manford insisted on accompanying her 
husband ; — a visit to London was an event of no 
every day occurrence, and to her, whose farthest 

Eeregrination had never reached forty miles from 
ome, it seemed portentous. 
A large stock of Sandwiches, and an ample bot- 
tle of brandy having been stored up, they prose- 
cuted their journey in the mail, and were finally 
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deposited safe, in limbs, but grievously tired, at the 
Bull and Mouth, in St. Martin's. 

Here Manford took up hi» temporary abode, 
and on the following day, fortified with his creden- 
tials, he appeared in Downing Street ; one of Lon- 
don's disgraceful hackney coaches, being the re- 
spectable vehicle, which had carried him from his 
fashionable hotel to the government office. 

Wealth is the " open sesame" to respect in 
Downing Street, as well as every where else, and 
Manford was very graciously received by the 
Lord John's and Lord Charles's of the council 
board. His statements were attentively listened 
to, and his ^auditors were apparently greatly edified, 
and also highly pleased, they declai-ed, with his 
business-like and practical views. This part of his 
morning's work being gone through, he was car- 
ried to a levee, and had the high honour of an in- 
troduction ; and to crown all, the sword of state 
was brought out, and having been laid upon his 
shoulders, he was declared to be Sir John Man- 
ford, knight ! 

On his return to the Bull and Mouthy even his 
wife was struck by the change in his gait ; there 
-was a conscious dignity about him, and he strode 
past her with an oblique k>ok, so full of meaning, 
that she exclaimed — 

" Goodness gracious, John^ what's come over 
thee r 

" Nancy," said he, " I'm not John — I'm Sir John, 
I tell thee," he continued, as she lifted up her hands 
and her eyes — "I tell thee, Nancy, that I'm a 
knight," and having so said, he seated bimseli^ 
with a degree of dignity that filled Nancy with 
amazement 

« Gracious me, John, a knight! — And where 
hast thee been? — Has thee. seen the king?'' 
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" I have, Nancy, and he laid his sword over my^ 
back, and so I am a knight.'' 

" Good Lord, Johnny 1 — Wert thee not fright- 
ened 1 — What sort of man is he ?" 

And so the conversation ran on, till Sir John 
had " fought his battle o'er again," — 

**And thrice had slain the slain,*' 

and was not interrupted until the waiter entered, 
Mrs. Manford having rung the bell. Her order 
was characteristic : 

" Bring Sir John a pint of sherry — and as Sir 
John is hungry, bring a slice of ham and a roll — 
and tell boots to come for Sir John's shoes — and 
be sure to tell the cook, to cook Sir John a nice 
rump steak for dinner." 

Now this titular dignity was exactly the thing 
to suit a woman of Mrs. Manford's calibre of un- 
destanding — it gave a handle, as she called it, to 
John's name, and made it sound mueh better. 
Manford, himself, a changed man, seemed as much 
pleased as his wife, and she Sir Johned'him to his 
heart's content. 

'* Lord, John," she said, " must I ^all thee Sir •* 
John, when we're by oursel's, lad, it does sound 
grand." 

" Why thee sees, Nancy, I suppose we shall get 
used to it — but I think thee'd belter." 

This event was, however, far too important to 
be confined to her own breast, and in the course of 
a few days the following letter was received by 
her coterie of country confidents : 

" One of the most astonishingest 
things has hap[^ned as ever was know'd-— our 
John is made a kniffht, and must be called, by the 
king's orders, Sir^^hn Manford— only think how 
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grand it will sound— it's quite turned my bead 
topsy-turvey. And then we've seen such a power 
of fine people, that I really begins to thkik, Lon- 
don's the only place for great folks, like Sir John 
and me. Only here nobody knows any thing 
about one, and Sir John had his hat knocked over 
his eyes and pocket picked, as we were coming 
from the theatre last night — only think, what im- 
pudence. We've been to a grand man, called an i 
artist, to have our likenesses taken, both in one 
frame, and it is to have written on it — These 
are Sir John Manford and his Lady," it will look 
mighty grand in our new house. I hopes that 
they are getting on with it — and that they will 
take care to have the kitchen near at hand. We 
shall be down next week, ^nd come in our new 
carriage, with the arms of the Manfords and the 
Nortons painted on it, and hung round wi' cur- 
tains, which they calls supporters. Sir John dcr 
sires his kind love to. his mother, and hapes this 
will find you in good health, as it leaves us at 
present, and so iio more from your 

" Obedt. humble servant, 
^ /* Nancy Manpord. 

»BunaBdMoath,roomNa4. March, 18— ." 

Sir John and his wife having " lionized" through 
the modem Babylon, on the week following, pre- 
pared to return to their native parish. The new 
carriage — that is an old one new painted — most 
splendidly emblazoned, was put into requisition, 
and on the second day after their departure from 
London, they were receiving the congratulations 
and compliments of their acquaintances, amongst 
whom there was a vast deal of "screwing of 
backs," and screwing of faces to fit themselves to 
the consequence of the new knight. He, on his 
part, behaved with a graciousness of demeanour, 
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which his neighbour Trickle declared " to be the 
right thing, and in the regular quality fashion," 
and old Mrs. Manford was so overjoyed, that she 
let fall tears, 

"Suchr as tender mothers shed.** 

and imbibed so copiously of brandy and water, 
that it was found needful, in order to put a stop 
to her weeping delight, to carry her to bed. 

The Nortons, who felt that a portion of " ho- 
nour's skirt'* had brushed over them, determined 
to give a grand ball, to celebrate the event, at 
which were to be present every body in the re- 
motest degree connected with them, who were not 
poor. Vast preparations were at once set on foot,, 
m which the Manfords were cordial co-operators. 
Notes of invitation were written, and of course 
accepted. The officers of the regiment quartered 
in the place were invited, and it was fully deter^ 
mio^d to make a most brilliant afiau: o(iU 
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CHAPTER XX. 



BALL PREPARATIONS. 



" Genius loci." 



Though Mrs. Manford entered vigorously into 
the arrangements to be made for the ball, she 
sorely grudged that it was to take place before 
her new house was ready. There was no help for 
it, and so she condoled herself with the idea, that 
when Factory Hall was rebuilt, she would give 
another ball, that should eclipse all that had gone 
before it. With this mental resolution she was 
satisfied, and the important day came. She had 
taken upon herself the entire arrangement, be- 
cause, as she argued " she had been in London, 
and, therefore, must know how to do it in style." 

Early in the morning the two Mrs. Manford 
and the three Misses Manford removed themselves 
in a body to the house of Mr. Norton, followed by 
Jem, loaded with a most bulky cargo of bandboxes, 
in which were placed the fineries tor the evening; 
the ladies having visited Mrs. Brown for the occa- 
sion. Jem shrugged up his shoulders, as one by 
one the boxes were fixed on his person; and as he 
staggered under his load, sung to himself the fag 
end of an old rustifl>*ballad — 
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* Norton's house underwent a regular ransacking^; 
and what with scrubbing, brushing, dusting, and 
other et ceteras, the lady-hostesses gave them^ 
selves a tolerable breathing. Beds and chairs that 
lately looked quakerlike, in their coverings of gray 
hoUand, now stood forth in Rowing crimson,* and 
the Brussels carpets one more showed their faces. 
Every thing being declared in apple-pie order in 
the house, the dancing-room was the next ybject 
of attention. Norton's house, though a tolerably 
spacious one, had no room at all commensurate in 
«size with the expected dancing throng; fortunately^ 
however, the house abutted upon the mill, looking 
something like a pigmy in the embrace of a giants 
and they determined to convert a spare room in it, 
used for storing a'Way waste cott(Hi, into their 
"^'salle a danser." The only objection to this 
scheme was, that is was far from being " redolent 
of sweetness," in fact, it smelt abominably — and 
jt required scrubbing, and whitewashing, and ven- 
tilating, before even the cotton nobility could re- 
concile themselves to it, ' 

The walls of this elegant and tasteful apartment 
vtere appropriately decorated with a multitude of 
tin sconces; and at either extremity there was 
placed a large laurel-tree, having oranges and ap- 
ples ingeniously suspended in them, ** looking, for 
nil the world," a^ Miss Norton declared, "just like 
natur." This was a fancy of Mrs; Manford's, and 
yfhs reckoned the " chef-d'oeuvre" of the day. 

The next important division of their labours was 
to arrange the eatables and drinkables ; and it was 
here the plebeians showed profusion, if they did 
not show any particular nicety of idea. They looked 
upon this day as one — . . 
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and the larder and dining-room presented a glo- 
rious display of decanters and dishes. Here old 
Mrs. Manford was in her element; she marshalled 
long files of wine bottles, backed by a goodly show 
of rum and brandy holders, for making the — 

^ Liquor that she lov'd/' 

namely— *punch, a favourite beverage amongt the 
ladies of the district; who esteemed it far above 
wine, as a stimulant to enable them to dance with 
that degree of energy, which came up to their no- 
tions of graceful agility. Judging from the quan- 
tities provided, there seemed to be no reason for 
supposing, thut there would be any lack of spirits 
among the visitors, to enable them to go through 
the evening with becoming vigour. 

These multifarious labours were, at length, 
brought to a close, just as the shades of evening 
began to show themselvresj and as their cards of 
invitation had appointed eight o'clock for the hour 
of reception, the ladies thought it timc^ to begin to 
decorate themselves, in order that their persons 
might appear in unison with their apartments. Mrs. 
Brown had indeed done her part to admiration, 
and as the different articles were brought under 
review, it was unanimously agreed, <<tnat they 
should all be as fine as queens." 

The taste, indeed, displayed by these refined 
ladies, was not at all in accordance with the 
duke's advice to Juliana — 

** V\\ have no glittering gew.gaws stuck about you. 
To stretch the gaping eyes of idiot wonder, 
And make men stare upon a piece of earth 
'As on the star wrought firmament — no feathers 
To*wave as streamers to your vanity — » 
Nor cumbrous silk, that with its rustling soiind 
Makes proud the flesh that bears iV^ 
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In truth, the ladies were neither young nor hand' 
some, so that had they been modestly attired^ 
with — 

*< A half-blown rose, stuck in their braided hair. 
With no more diamonds than their eyes were made o^ 
No deeper rubies than composM their lips, 
Nor pearls more precious than inhabit them,** 

they would have been any thing but charming; 
indeed, in the last particular, more than one of the 
bevy were absolutely wanting. 

However there was no fear on this head — ^fea- 
thers, as we have before seen, were especial ob- 
iects of regard; and after their "waving locks" 
had undergone the proper amount of brushing, a 
"panoply of plumes" nodded upon each half-robed 
damsel; and Phoebe declared that her head "felt 
just like a pin-cushion." 

Time flew rapidly — ^the ladies indulged them- 
selves in a gossiping cup of tea; and now nothing 
remained to be done but to make their final ar- 
rangements for receiving- the company. Mrs. 
Manford, senior, took charge of the tea-table — 
Mrs. Manford, junior, placed herself near the door 
— Miss Norton was in the kitchen superintending 
half a dozen servants, all busily at work in making 
toast, and bread and butter — beef and lamb were 
roasting, and the whole place was in a throng of 
business. The three Misses Manford were dis- 
posed in different parts of the rooms. Mrs. Nor- 
ton was vis-&-vis with Mrs. Manford, junior, and 
the Misses Norton were placed one on each side 
of the fire-place — whilst Manford, who had now 
joined them, and who was to act as master of the 
ceremonies, paraded the drawing-room — dressed a 
la Manford — that is, a blue coat, with enormous 
metal buttons, a jiair of kerseymere shorts, white 
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stockingSt substantial shoes, a marcella waistcoat, 
made with flaps, and a cravat of ample dimensions. 
Every thing being thus " in statu quo," expecta- 
tion was alive, and just as the clock struck eight, 
a distant sound was heard, resembling the rum- 
bling of a baggage train. Near and more near 
came the sound, and a cortege slowly wound its 
way along the narrow lane leading to the house, 
that would have astonished the very paving stones 
of St. James' Square. 

Punctuality was a thing of course, the most dis- 
tant of the invited, in all directions, had set out 
pretty early, and as they proceeded on their way, 
they were joined by others, whose houses lay in 
their track, till these various trains had become 
concentrated as they neared their place of destina- 
tion. Caravans, market-carts, and farming carts 
were the magnificent chariots used by the visitors 
— some covered, some uncovered, but all thronged 
with people quite as grand as the Manfords and 
Nortons themselves, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PLfiBEIAir BALL. 

What a coiPs here'** 



Shahtpeare, 



Carriage after carriage disgorged its contents, 
and the parties were one after another announced 
by Jem in almost vociferous strain. Most of these 
were of the "illustrious obscure," who are, as yet, 
" unsung by fame," comprising their immediate 
neighbours, and grocers, drapers and tallow-chand- 
lers from the surrounding hamlets. The ball had 
been spoken of in such grandiloquent terms, that 
all were on the tip-toe of expectation ; and the for- 
midable preparations made to receive them, gave a 
foretaste of cdning splendour, quite overpowering. 

Meanwl|(ne the " posse comitatus," in the draw- 
ing-room, was fully on the alert ; and when the 
ladies had ^t^ipped off their outward coverings, 
and the gentlemen had adjusted their stocks, duos 
and trios m^e their entr& in rapid succession. 
Sir John Manford acted as "maitre de mode," and 
the two senior ladies had soon sufficient occupa- 
tion in catering for the keen appetites of the com- 
pany — it being a standins^ rule, to come hungry* 
and to make the most of the *' goods the gods 
provide," on such an occasion. 

It would be impossible to describe, or rather it 
would be incredible were it to be told, how many 
cups of tea were drank by the ladies — and how 
many slices of bread and butter, and toast were 
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eaten by the gentlemen. If it were not a feast of 
reason it was, at least, a feast of hunger. Cut and 
come again was evident'y the motto inscribed on 
the stomachs of the visitors, and the half dozen 
maid servants had more than enough to do to re- 
plenish the plates, which were continually sent out 
«mpty. .Symptoms of repletion were at length, 
however, apparent, the ladies began to wipe their 
mouths and their foreheads, — and the gentjemen 
showed signs of sociality, by gathering together in 
knots, and discussing the state of the nation. Sir 
John Manford's recent visit to London, and his in- 
terview with lords and secretaries, and heaven 
knows What beside, made him, at once, a man of 
authgrity on all points ; he was therefore in great 
request, and as he perambulated from group to 
group, he got Sir John'd to some purpose. 

The great " lions" of the evening were not as 
yet, however, arrived; — these were the entire mesa 
of the — th regiment, stationed in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Symptoms of anxiety and impa- 
tience began to display themselves amongst the fe- 
male division of the company, especially in its 
younger portions ; and various whispers were in 
circulation, such as the following — "Dear-a-me, 
sure they will come." " Do you think they will 
bring their swords'?" " Eh, but suppose they come 
in their spurs — what a rumpus they'll make in our 
flounces!" — and sundry other equally character- 
istic remarks. 

Now the military gentlemen, had, hitherto, seen 
little of the lady part of this community ; they were, 
however, familiar enough with the outsides of the 
many excellent houses they dwelled in ; and had 
formed their notions of their appearance and man- 
ners, from these erroneous indices. They were a 
fashionable set of men — ^the regiment being a 

11 ♦ 
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^crack** one — some of them arigtocrats^ and all 

well born and well educated. 

The tea-things were kept in order, till the pa- 
tience of the expectants nad nearly evaporated, 
amids the steam of two tremendoiw tea-urns, that 
were seething and bubbling upon the tables, when, 
at length, a loud knock, and the hoarse voice of 
Jem, Allowing " The Hofficers,'* set the hearts of 
the ladies in motion, and quieted their tongues. 
Manford hastily resumed his proper station, and as 
the gentlemen came in, severally announced Ibem, 
as Cc>lonel, Sir John Morton — Major, the Honour- 
able Frederick Augustus de TEpee — Captain Ash- 
croil — and so on : the ladies, in a body, rose and 
curtsied— and old Mrs. Manford called out-^ 

•* Pray do come to your tea, as the fiddlers are jtist 
.striking up, — *Come haste to the wedding.' Lord 
bless us, gentlemen, how late you are," she conti- 
nued, " why I'm nearly melted ; and all the young 
lasses are sitting on pins." 

The Colonel, the Honourable Major, and the rest 
lifted up their eyebrows, at seeing the preparations, 
and very politely declined. This was a signal for 
a universal scuffle ; — the ladies, in a bodv, hurried 
to the ball-room, followed by the gentlemen, so 
that the soldiers were " left alone in their glory," 
with Sir John Manford, two or three ancient dames, 
whom rheumatism and the pains and penalties of 
old age had robbed of activity. 

As they were-preparing to follow the rout, one 
of these venerables heggeid the Honourable Fre- 
derick Augustus de I'Ep^, to lend her his arnv.— 

** For," said she, " I'm so mighty fond of danc- 
ing; and our Nelly and John are reckoned about the 
best hornpipers in the country." 

Charity as well as politeness softened the steel 
heart of the gay de I'Ep^, who muttered to Ash- 
ford, as he paced on with his burdenr^ ^ 
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" Hornpipers ! — what the devil docs the old wo- 
man mean?" 

**'Pon my honour, Major, I don't know; — some 
kind of daiye I should fancy ; for, from the noise 
in advance, I should be led to believe that there 
were a number of bears, in clogs, dancing," and so 
saying, the sententious captain curled his whis- 
kers round his fingers. 

The music had roused the flagging spirits of the 
visitors, and when the officers entered the ball- 
TOOi:n, they found its entire length occupied by a 
double line of dancers ; and ^ change sides ai^ 
back again," — ^" right and left," — "four hands 
across," echoing backwards and forwards, amidst 
loud laughter and noisy joking. Manford imme- 
diately sought out partners for them ; and in a few 
minutes l)rought Miss Trickle, junior, and Miss 
Martha Jenkins, the beauties of their circle, and 
presented the one to the colonel, and the other to 
the major, leaving them immediately, to accom 
modate the rest of the party. 

After the usual bow and curtsey had been ex- 
changed, and the ladies were seated, the colonel 
and tne major looked rather blank, and the latter 
whispered, as they kaned over the chairs of their 
partners, — 

" In the name of wonder, colonel, what are we 
to do?" 

" Do !" answered he, good humouredly, " why, 
play the boy, and have a frolic ; we have no other 
chance, as we are fairly caught by these New 
Zealanders." 

" ETccellent idea, colonel, fore-gad, — capital, well, 
it will be excellent sport." 

The whisper passed through the group ; and thej 
young men, throwing off their "style," laughed 
neartily ; and one of them seeing the punch bowl 
ahready circidatiDgt exclaimed — 
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« Bacche I Oh Bacche !" 

" Good me," whispered Miss Trickle, to Mist 
Dobs, "just hear, — ^why he's asking for bacca — 
who'd have thought it !" 

The ice being broken, the gallant corps became 
mad-caps ; and with boyish enthusiasm entered in- 
to the spirit of the scene. Manford had provided 
them all with partners, and they placed themselves 
rank and file, to the tune of " Drops of Brandy." 

" Eyes right," shquted a bluff sub. « Eyes left," 
echoed another. " To the right, wheel," said the 
major ; and away they went in a stirring country 
dance, — alternately laughing and stumbling against 
their neighbours, as they scrambled through the 
figure. 

" Well," said Ashford, " I once danced with a 
company of Hottentots, at the Cape, but, 'pon ho- 
nour, their muscular exertions were but trifling, 
when compared to those of these poor people. 
What a galaxy of red faces and red arms. Oh, 
here comes the punch bowl : — pledge me, com- 
rades, — and let us do honour to our entertainers." 

Their partners, however, claimed some atten- 
tion. Compliments were paid — ^punch and cake 
duly administered — and a little familiarity began 
to grow up between the parties, notwithstanding 
the dissonance of their habits. 

The Honourable Major, who was something of 
a wag, recited, in a pompous tone, to Miss Dobs, 
after some very touching compliments — 

**Dan8 tous les temps, bien re^ d*une belle 
Et dans les camps, redoutabie guerier, 
Dans un boodoir, et dans une qucrelle, 
Toujoars mon front fiit ceint d*ane laarier.** 

" Oh me 1" she whispered to her mother, who 
was seated beside her, " he's talking Latin." 
<< Talking Latin !" echoed the mother, soito voce^ 
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*^ Lord-a-mercy, Martha, who ever heard stich a 
thing; — and just look at his waist, how he is 
screwed." 

Meanwhile the rest of the jovial party were in 
high glee; — Mrs. Manford, senior, had fastened 
herself upon the colonel, and gave him a full and 
particular history of "her John's being ma<;le a 
knight." 

"And you must know,' comil;" she continued, 
" as how it's my belief as he'll be made a lord — 
he's got so very 'cute, and has such a power of 
money. If poor old honest John could but peep 
out of his grave, and see him, he'd go mad with 
joy ; for you must know as how Sir John was his 
pet-lad, tlK>ugh he was then quite a natral, and 
would na wear hat nor coat Isn't it very won* 
deiful — ^just look at him, as he dances with his 
wife— doesn't he look well as a knight ?" 

How far the old lady's garrulity might have 
carried her is uncertain : but, luckily, at £his mo* 
ment, the punch-bowl, in its course of ciFculation» 
reached her, and under cover of a brimmmg glass, 
the gallant colonel made his escape. And now — 

««The mirth grew *fk8t mid fbrioiu.*" 

and the military became great favourites, and flirt- 
ed with the ogling girls, till their awe wore off; 
and laughter and repartee, not always the most 
refined, were the order of the day. The gentle- 
men got elevated, as the good wine did its good 
ofiice, and the rules of decorum were most sadly 
put to the blush. 

Supper came in due time, and not before it was 
wanted. The ladies had jumped and ambled till, 
they declttred that, they could jump and amble no 
longer, and the gentlemen had stamped and vault- ' 
edy till Sir John Manford swore roundly, that he*d 
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got a Yorkshire thirst uponhim, and ''that he vrwks 
both hungry and dry." 

Abundant means were on the board so satisfy 
both these wants, and due honour was done to 
them. The military guests having thrown off their 
festidiousness, and being highly amused, shared in 
the conviviality, and made, what the major de- 
clared to be — 

** A very good dinner, only it was abominably 
cooked." 

The party returned to the ball-room in renova- 
ted strength and spirits ; Manford, and one of his 
brother compotators, carried the two laurel trees, 
which had hitherto stood at each extremity of the 
room, into the middle of it ; and the whole company 
joining hands danced round them in a circle. 
Chairs began to be overthrown — Mrs. Manford, 
senior, had been alternately laughing and crying 
for some time, and so on, from one extravagance 
to another, till far in the night ; when they seve- 
rally wended their way homewards, and the offi- 
cers beat up their quarters about day-break sin^ 
ing 

■* Early to bed, and early to rifie, 

la the way to be healthy, wealthy and wisej^ 

Md 90 ended the plebeians' ball 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



THE TRIAL ^PLEBEIAN IDEAS OP TR0TH AND JUSTICE^ 

** He*s honest, on mine honour ^^ 

Henry Eighth. 

During all this rejoicing and <« growing great- 
ness»" amidst his plebeian neighbours, Sir John 
Scarsbrook had remained at Vale Hall; partly on 
account of the approaching trial of his gamekeeper, 
for his alleged riotous, and even murderous con- 
duct — partly on account of the oppressions which 
wer^ practised upon the starving population — and 
partly, too, from anxiety on account of the lost 
Anne. The delicacy and purity of his feelings to- 
wards her, made him shrink however from the 
coarse imputations which met him, whenever his 
uneasiness led him to inquire after her. 

He had written an account of her singular dis- 
appearance to his sister, and was much relieved, 
on finding she proposed returning, shortly, to Vale 
Hall. Lady Haggerton's health had suffered, in 
consequence of an accident which had befallen them 
near Lyons ; their carriage having been overturn- 
ed, and his lordship, for some minutes been expo- 
sed to the most imminent peril. The shock bad 
been too great for her, and she had determined to 
return in place of prosecuting tlieir journey, as at 
first proposed ; as she had persuaded herself, that 
Spring, and a quiet residence at the Hall would 
restore her shattered health. She felt, too, anxious- 
ly uneasy about 'the foundling ; and this feelings no 
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doubt, came in to aid ber resolution. His lordship 
bad fortunately escaped any serious injury, and 
'willingly coincided with his lady's wishes. Their 
letter to Sir John signified that they would be at 
Vale Hall in the course of the month. 

The trial of Jem Ward, the keeper, at length 
came on, at the Chester assizes. There was a good 
deal of excitement in the public mind on the occa- 
sion ; and though an English jury is as fair a judi- 
cial tribunal as can be lound, men's opinions are 
more or less swayed by popular impressions ; and 
thus the current of prejudice set strongly against 
the prisoners. Sir John Scarsbrook's well-meant 
and humane interference, had, oddly enough, caOed 
down the suspicion of "the powers that were;" 
who seemed incapable of believing, that a man 
could do right, simply because it was right; and, 
hence, imputed his conduct, however honourable 
and praiseworthy in itself, as ah act of interference 
between th^ constituted authorities, and a disaffect- 
ed and murmuring population. 

On the day of trial, he attended in court, and 
brought with hiirt a host of witnesses, besides aiding 
himself by the niost eminent counsel. He could 
not appear, indeed, as advocate for Ward's com- 
panions, as their own admission of riotous beha- 
viour, precluded any chance of escape unless, in- 
deed, by some legal quibble, of which he would 
have scorned to avail himself. Ward vi^as indict- 
ed with the rest, and a very lengthened examina- 
tion of witnesses took place. 

The impression, obviously, in court was, that he 
was guilty ; though several very respectable peo- 
ple swore positively to having seen him, more than 
once, pursuing his usual course of business, in 
Bream's Wood, early on the morning in question; 
the said wood being not less than three miles dis- 
tant from the scene of outrage. The evidence 
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given in his favour, in all other respects, was ex- 
ceedingly favourable, and described him as beiag 
always noticed for the correctness and general 
propriety of his behaviour. This was corrobora- 
ted by Sir John Scarsbrook himself, who stated, 
that he had been brought up in his family, and that 
he was his own personal attendant on all sporting 
occasions. The counsel, too, in a pointed speech, 
called the attention of the jury to the absolute con- 
tradictions in the evidence ; still the incredulous 
air of judge and jurymen satisfied him that a ver- 
dict must go against his client, unless some discre- 
pancy coiud be wrung out of the prosecutors, by 
cross-examination. In fact, the testimony given 
in his favour was doubted, if not disbelieved ; the 
court thinking, apparently, that the ^' esprit de 
corps" was at the bottom of it, in place of fact. It 
was a reasonable conclusion, perhaps, but it was, 
nevertheless, a false one. 

Mr. Trickle was the chief witness against him, 
though corroborated by his brother manufacturers. 
On coming into the witness box, his examination 
was conducted by Counsellor S- . 

" You positively swear, Mr. Trickle, to the iden- 
tity of the prisoner at the bar, and that he fired 
the shot by which you were wounded T" 

" Yes, I do, — I swear it was him, and nobody 
else." 

<^ You were," said the counsel, looking at a map, 
'^ standing at a window on the ground floor of your 
own mill, and defending your property against the 
attack of rioters. In what position did Ward, the 

Erisoner^ stand, when he fijred at you;— you saw 
im clearly, I suppose T" 

<< To be sure I did, I see'd him as plain as tlie 

sun at noon-day; — he was standing before me, on 

the outside of the mob. I see'd him aim, and try'd 

to get away, but Mr. Manford and the rest weie 

voff I. 12 
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behind me, and so I could na stir — I see'd the flash, 
and then he walked away with the gun over his 
shoulder." 

" Your wound was in the shoulder, I believe, the 
ball passing into the fleshy part-^and, indeed, if I 
am rightly informed, still remaining there. You 
saw Ward fire at you distinctly-^— and, according 
to your statement, ne stood right before you?" 

" Just so— the ball's in sure enough*-^he stood 
right in front of me." 

Manford, and several other persons, repeated 
the same story in substance, all averring that they 
could see the gun, and see, too, that the man took 
deliberate aim. 

" The case seems very clear^ Mr. S ," said 

the learned judge, aild the jury murmured the same 
opinion. 

**I agree with your lordship, that it does, but 
with your permission, my lord, we will call Mr^ 
Bartley, an eminent surgeon, and Mr. Bridgeman, 
a very able army surgeon, and onewell acquaint* 
ed with gun-shot wounds." 

His lordship bowed acquiescence. 

These scientific gentlemen having been shoWn 
the plan, and Trickle having placed himself before 
the window, and pointed out the relative positions 
of Ward and himself, they begged to examine the 
wound. This wish was complied with. It was in 
the fleshy part of the shoulder, and was hardly yet 
jcicatrized. 

Hb deposition was repeated, and they both, at 
once and unequivocally declared, that the gun-shot 
wound could not have been inflicted by a person 
placed as Trickle had sworn Ward to have been. 
An examination of the wound satisfactorily proved 
this. A small bullet had entered the outside of 
the shoulder, and could be felt in the fore and in- 
side) near the neck; and it was obvious that it 
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fhust have been fired from 9 gun, placed obliquely, 
and to the right side of the wounded man, at right 
angles, indeed, with the spot indicated by Trickle, as 
having been occupied by the prisoner; — and there 
was nothing intervening, which could by any pos- 
sibility have caused a ball to deflect from its direct 
course. 

This was unanswerable, and Ward was ac- 
quitted ; and thus one life, at least, was saved by 
Sir John Scarsbrook's exertions. 

The manufacturers were furious, and loudly pro- 
claimed, that the whole defence had been trumped 
up by the baronet, and that the witnesses were for- 
sworn ; another instance, among the thousands on 
record, how widely men's judgments and actions 
are swayed by a sense of private wrong. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



POVERTY AND TEMPTATION. 

** Virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant when they are 
Inoeftsed or crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover vice— but 
advcrnty doth best discover virtue.'* Bacon, 

Sir John Manford's mill, and Factory Hall were 
lo course of rebuilding with all possible despatch ; 
— ^but while they were in progress, the poor found- 
ling, in conjunction with the rest of the operatives, 
sunered extreme privations. Winter and early 
Spring had passed slowly and heavily away, and 
Anne's cheek had become thinner and thinner week 
after week. 

The cottagers had been forced to sell or pB,vm 
most of their furniture and dress, in order to eke 
out the scanty dole provided by the poor rate; so 
that although Anne's services were now and then 
in requisition, to fit the diminished stock of weara- 
bles, repayment was scanty, or, in too many in- 
stances, nothing. She strove to increase her 
means by teaching the younger children, but 
this attempt proved quite abortive; as poverty, and 
its accompanying recklessness, made the parents 
absolutely indifferent. * 

Nelly Tims still laughed and did her b^st ; her 
resources were, however, equally crippled with 
those of her lodger, so that, at length, to avoid ab- 
solute famine, she was compelled to apply to the 
overseer. Two or three months had passed since 
Anne had seen Manford ; he had, indeed, nearly 
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if not altogether forgotten her, or if he ever did 
think of her, his thoughts were confined to his own 
breast and produced no results. She knew not of 
Sir John Scarsbrook's inquiries after her, or she 
would have ventured to the Hall. 

By Nelly's urgent entreaties she occasionally 
took e^Lcrcise in the narrow sheltered walk leading 
through the dingle, in which their little cottage stood. 
Here it was her evil fate to be met by Major Sir 
A- de I'Epee, and two or three more of his brother ,d 

officers. Her striking beauty of contour and fea- V* 

ture could not be hidden even by her humble garb; 
and the major, like many other men of the world, 
thinking that female honour, and female virtue, are 
things scarce worthy of being regarded as social 
virtues, rudely, though pohtely, addressed her. 

"Full maoy a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,'\ 

exclaimed he, as he approached the bashful and 
timid girl ; who shrank away, and endeavoured to 
pass him, as he stood smiling and peering in her 
face. 

" Ah ! my pretty lily of the valley," he continu- 
ed, " how came such a piece of exquisite female 
workmanship to be placed hei*e — a Grecian statue 
in a bear garden— eh, Ashford?" 

" True," replied Ashford, " very true 'pon hon- 
our," eyeing her through his glass, " almost a Ti- 
tania, except as to height — but Titania wrapped in 
a kitchen towel !" 

" Pray, my sweet daisy," continued de I'Epee, 
" in what recess of the wilderness does it please 
you too vegetate 1" 

Poor Anne was utterly confounded at the cool 
and civil impudence, of the group which intercept- 
ed her path; — ^her fearful eye glanced first on one 
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Bptaker then on another, and as they filled initk 
tears, the major, whether stirred by some better 
emotion, or feeling the unmanliness of thus haraa- 
sing a beautiful and unprotected creature, made 
way, and Anne sprung forward like a terrified 
fawn. 

•« 'So cwift CamiDa aooon the plain/** 

L said he, " a very charming girl — ^I wonder how 

'^ the devil she got here-— why she*8 a very pearl to 

f* the women we have yet seen." 

From this time forward Anne's walks were cir- 
cumscribed to the walls of the cottage, and she 
was subjected to the continual annoyance of one 
or other of these gentlemen, calling or strolling 
round the neighbourhood. Nelly wno answered 
their knocks, was quite won over by their gay and 
gallant bearing, and wondered Anne refused to see 
much less to speak to them. 

Oh, lord, Anne," she would say, ** how fine they 
be, and what a sight of gould they have on their 
shoulders !" 

Now Nelly was miserably poor, and she either 
would not, or could not see any impropriety 
in Anne's receiving the << gentry," as she called 
them. Nelly had never read Shakspeare, but 
Shakspeare had read human nature — ^he said — 
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Thou ever fresh, young, lov'd and delicate wooer. 
Whose blush does thaw the consecrated snow, 
That lies on Dian*s lap !" 

and so it proved with Nelly; she smiled and curt- 
sied, and eventually, spite of Anne's tears and re- 
monstrances, she admitted the major. 

If Shakspeare had read one pase of the human 
iwart, he had also read another. The chaste 
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in the " Winter's Tale," was not purer minded 
than Anne, and the handsome and insinuating 
major, was received with a marked coldness, that 
taught him to believe her honour to be " a deriva- 
tive from Heaven," and though famine and despair 
were in her look, the holiness of innocence pre 
served her mind from yielding to the "subtle 
poison" either of gold on the one hand, or flatter- 
ing speeches on the other. 
Well did the poet say, that — 



** The sharded beetle hath a safer hold* 
Than haa the fuU-wing'd eagle;* 



.«» 



a woman in the' lowliness anc' simplicity of her 
heart, so long as she relies upon herself, the pas- 
sive fortitude with which she is endowed, serves 
her as " armour of proof," and carries her in tri- 
umph through trials, in which man's boasted moral 
courage leaves him stranded and helpless. Thus 
Anne's purity and simple-mindedness, made her 
more than a match for poverty and love, for the 
major talked of lovi 



** Te gods, how he did talk,** 

and strove by the most delicate and scrupulous 
behaviour, to win a way to her heart. 

The persecution, however, was too much for 
her; her health began to sufler, and she determined, 
at all hazards, to fly to Yale Hall, despair making 
her forgetful of every thing but self-preservation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A RECOVSRT. 



**Hiuh*d be that sigh— be dry that tear~- 
Cease boding doubt — cease anxious fear ! 
Dry be that tear !'* 

Sheridan, 



Lord and Lady Haggerton arrived at Vale Hall 
early in May. Scarsbrook received his sister with 
great affection, as she looked pale, agitated and ill. 

" Oh, John," she said on alighting, " I am de- 
lighted to come to you once again — I have felt 
better since I entered the park, than I have done 
since that terrible accident. It so shook and un- 
nerved me, that I am like an 'aspen leaf,'. and am 
agitated and alarmed by mere nothings ; t am sure 
the quiet and repose of the Hall will do me good. 

The accident to which she alluded happened, as 
we have already said, near Lyons. The carriage, 
a low, open, travelling one, was descending a mo- 
derate declivity, when the horses, from some un- 
explained cause, grew restive, and, after prancing 
and plunging for a time, the postillion lost all com- 
mand over them, and they set off at a furious gal- 
lop. In this mad career the off fore wheel of the 
carriage came in contact with a stone cross, erect- 
ed by the road side, and, by the concussion, the 
countess was thrown some yards on the hill side, and 
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the earl into the midst of the horses. Here her lady- 
ship had the agony to see him tossed about m the 
traces, and to all appearaoce doomed to inevitable 
destruction. Fortunately, by a sudden pluni/e, he 
was jerked into the road, and to add to her horror, 
the broken carriage dashed over him, leaving him 
senseless or dead. Th::re was no aid near, and 
her own fall rnd her mortal fear drained her, for 
a few Seconals, to the spot. On reaching him, and 
kneeling over him, she discovered he still breathed; 
and having raised his head on her lap, and called 
passionately on his name, he had opened his eyes 
and looked on her with that look of enduring affec- 
tion, which sinks for ever into a tvoman*s soul. 
Her pitiable condition happily was not of long 
continuance, as the postillion speedily returned, 
having escaped being harm ^, and bringing with 
him the necessary succour. His lordship^ though 
severely bruised, was found on examinaticHi to 
have received no dangerous injury. The coun- 
tess, when the excitement of the moment was gone, 
sunk into a succession' of fainting fits, exceedingly 
alarming; and had ever since remained in a state 
of nervous irritability, which she in vain endea- 
voured to conquer. 

On the mon ing following their arrival, her lady- 
ship addressed a note to Mrs. Manford, entreating 
her, as a matter of kindness to herself, to let her 
know what had become of the foundling. To this 
very polite note, in the course of the day, she re- 
ceived the following very polite answer — 



'* YouE Ladyship, . 

"I kiows nothing at all in this 
blessed world of the foundling. The last news I 
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Thus trlighting, in his wild caprice, the bloflsoms of her yoath. 
And sad it is, in gnefa like these, o'er visions lov'd and lost, 
That the truest and the tenderest hearts most always suffer 
most" 

"For God's sake," said Sir John, "my dear 
Lucy, cease your melancholy anticipations. It is 
impossible that such a creature can have been sent 
into the world, with no higher destinies than you 
think of. If human aid has failed her," he conti- 
nued, " He who * tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb>' would surely watch over her." 

A great part of the day was passed in con versa* 
tion of a similar nature ; her ladyship's low and 
nervous state leading her to recur to it continually ; 
and she resolved, notwithstanding her weakness, 
to visit the cottages personally in a day or two, in 
order to satisfy herself regarding Anne. 

Whilst these nobl^ individuals were thus anx- 
iously thinking of her, the foundling had left Nelly's 
cottage, and had been hovering near the hall, for 
a gteat part of the day. She felt an invincible 
repugnance to making herself known, nor was it 
till she saw Lady Haggerton's low pony-phaeton, 
with its beautiful and well remembered horses, 
brought round to the hall door that she summoned 
courage to approach. 

The countess was preparing for an airing, when 
the footman announced, that a poor girl wished to 
see her ladyship. 

" Some one of the starving and pauperized ope- 
ratives, most probably," said Sir John, who was 
standing beside her. " Let her have some refresh- 
ment, William, and Lady Haggerton will speak to 
her as she proceeds to the carriage." 

" Oh no, John — let her come here, poor crea- 
ture, your account of the sufferings they have en- 
dured makes me anxious to play the Lady Boun- 
tiful on a large scale." 
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The man returned, ushering in a girl shabbily but 
cleanly dressed, with a large sloucning straw-bon- 
net, partly hiding her face. She advanced timidly 
and trembling towards Lady Lucy, who said, in a 
kind and compassionate voice — 

" What can- 1 do to assist you, my poor girl?" 

As the supplicant raised her head, her eyes met 
her ladyship's, who exclaimed-—- 

"Gracious heaven — ^Annel" 

The foundling sunk on her knees, and wept as if 
her heart would break, whilst Sir John hung over 
her, Uttle less affected than his sister. . 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



•♦The meanest flow'ret of the vale, 
The simplest xK>te that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies. 
To him- — are opening Paradise." 

Chray, 

Anne's simple and afifecting narrative was soon 
told, and it called forth the sympathies of her audi* 
tors, and endeared her still more to them. When 
she retired for the night, she felt that glow of ex- 
quisite happiness which her change of circumstances 
was so well calculated to inspire in a susceptible 
mind ; and as she breathed her prayers, to the 
" giver of all good things," the names of her bene- 
factors were not forgotten. 

Her presence, too, seemed to act as a cordial 
upon Lady Lucy's spirits, and this diffused gladness 
through the hall. She proved a most assiduous 
and solicitous nurse, ministering equally to the 
mind and the body ; and her own affections seemed 
to expand, as she watched over the shattered health 
of her friend. 

The foundling's cheek, too, soon began to re- 
sume its original bloom, her step regained its elas- 
ticity, and her eye again beamed with delight 
She poured out to her noble entertainers all her 
heart; and as she hovered perpetually round Lady 
Lucy, it seemed to Sir John Scarsbrook and the 
earl, that she was sent expressly to fulfil the grate- 
ful task, so gracefully and so tenderly did she per* 
form its duties. 

** Corae/' said her ladyship, one smiling May* 
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morning, I feel so much better, that we will walk 
forth into the most beautiful and most magnificent 
of God's temples — a rich country clad in the fresh- 
ness of Spring. 

The party was at once arranged, and they 
walked out into the beautiful domain surrounding 
the hall. The day was pre-eminently lovely, and 
as they slowly pursued their way, they had abun- 
dant sources of amusement ; — ^now descanting on 
the minor gems of the vegetable kingdom, — ^then 
gazing, with delighted admiration, on some glorious . 
assemblage of blossoms, each breathing its own 
perfume, till the air was surcharged with odour, — 
or seated on some green and sunny knoll, beneath 
the shade of a patriarchal oak or beech-tree, through 
which Swept the Spring breeze — 

^'making sweet music whilst the young leaves danced." 

In this " pleasant mood," they reached a wooded 
knoll, on the highest point of the grounds, and sit- 
ting down, looked on the panorama around them, 
with varied but gratified feelings. Her ladyship 
and Anne were eloquent in their praise of its beau- 
ty, Anne in particular, whose delight knew no 
bounds, for to her gratified senses, it appeared that 
heaven had — 



** strewed 

A baptism on the flowers/* 

The clearness of the athnosphere, at some dis- 
tance to the right, was obscured by dark clouds of 
smoke, and the eyes of Anne were fixed upon them 
as if they were objects of painful reminiscence. 

" Yes," said Sir John, reading her looks, " there 
are the mills of Manford and others, sending up 
their "sulphurous blackness," to dim the fair face 
of nature. How much it is to be regretted, that 
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the works of man are so often at variance with 
the localities in which they are placed, and that 
they should root up and destroy every thing that is 
lovely about them. 

" It is very true," Continued the earl — "that man 
does sometimes sacrifice beauty to utility, and, 
perhaps, in nothing more strikingly, than in the de- 
struction of a fine and romantic district, for the 
purpose of manufacture ; but we have all, except 
Anne, seen examples that his taste can heighten 
and improve the character of scenery, even where 
the scenery is intrinsically lovely, — ^witness our so- 
journ at Tivoli. Who can view the fragments of 
temples and villas, v\(ithout acknowledging the ex- 
quisite taste which selected their sites, and the no 
less admirable skill displayed in their structure? 
Reft and ruined as they are, how finely they har^ 
monize with and beautify the landscape." 
- " And yet," said Lady Lucy, " how much of the 
pleasure we felt was owing to reminiscences, 
beautiful as every thing is, the placid gracefulness 
of the temple of Vesta, the dark and foaming cata- 
ract, the olive groves, the wide Campagna, the 
" deep blue sea," all are beautiful, and would be so, 
even if divested of the memories that dwell around 
them ; — yet how greatly is the pleasure heightened, 
how much more intense is our admiration, when 
aided by the sanctity that must ever hallow a spot, 
which has been the chosen dwelling-place of the 
great, the noble and the generous !" 

"I have often," said Sir John, "thought that the 
fragmentary beauties of its temples and palaces are 
even more touching than they could have been in 
their finished splendour, and when inhabited by the 
poets, the philosophers, and the statesmen of Impe- 
rial Rome. Do they not come with greater power 
over the eye and the imagination, than if they had 
been seeti wh^n occupied by a Piso or Catullua ] 
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Now, when little is left of their temples, save broken 
columns and prostrate entablatures, when nothing 
can be learned beyond traditionary tales of their 
chosen haunts ; it seems as if nature had retaliated 
upon man, by overthrowing his most elaborate 
creations, — and by making them subsidiary to her 
own undying and unchanging beautiesT— and con- 
verting his fading and evanescent productions, into 
materials for enriching her own eternal and glori- 
ous magnificence." 

"It is possible that it may be so," said his sister, 
" for most beautiful is the spot, covered as it is with 
traces of man's perishable greatness — ^and beauti- 
ful also are its surrounding hills — and strange are 
the emotions stirred within tlie heart, when gazing 
at the wide plane spread before it — at once the 
cradle and the grave of the ' Qqeen of Nations.' " 

" How different," continued the baropet^ " will 
be the fate of the prospect before us > in one or two 
generations scarcely a vestige of its present ap- 
pearance will remam, and when, in the course of 
ages, the tide of civilization has rolled away, to 
save the other quarter of the globe, what a shape • 
less mass of ruins will be left cumbering the ground, 
and without one glorious or ennobling recoTlection 
to endear it to posterity. Nature, it is true, will 
again assert her dominion, the fragile materials 
will crun^ble into dust, her green mantle will again 
be spread over the land, but its face will have been 
so changed to suit the convenience of the destroyer, 
that it will retain no trace of its original beauty. No 
ideas, no emotions, like those roused by Tivoli, will 
arrest the solitary traveller who may pass over it, 
and he will hasten through a tract destitute alike 
of natural charms, and of historical associations*" 

"Ah, well," said her ladyship, smiling, "never 
mind John. How deliciously cool and refreshing 
is the breeze, and what an air of happiness is visi- 
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bly impressed on every thing around ; was it not 
Cowley who said the— 

***Sofl.footed winds with tuneful voices,* 

how truly descriptive it is, for there is music in 
every breath. W ell, let us homeward. Of all the 
delights, which God has given his creatures facul- 
ties to enjoy, none seem to me so permanent, so 
pure, and so soothing, as the sights and sounds of 
animate and inanimate nature, when seen under 
the influence of early spring — the very air is 
redolent of sweets, and buds and blossoms are 
bursting into life, in a hundred different ways, yet 
all equally beautiful, and all equally displaying the 
care and wisdom of the Creator. Well sung Shel- 
ley that spring is— 

•*^*Like the spirit of love felt every where. 

And each flower and herb on the earth's dark breast 

Wakes from the dreams of its wintry rest.* 

And ^11 and every thing breathes of happiness 
from — 

*' *The plumed insects swift and free, 
Like golden boats on a sunny sea 
Laden with light and odiiur, which pass 
Over the gleam of liviug grass,* 

to the minutest plant around us, there proceeds — 

**^llie music of many murmurings,* 

which speaks in most eloquent language, of the 
profuse enjoyment showered upon all created 
beings/' 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



«t 



** There— if, O gentle love, I read aright 
The utterance that sealed thy sacred bond, 
*Twa8 listening to those acoents of delight* 

CmnpbeilL 



In this society, Anne's life passed like a *< sum- 
mer dream." The purity of heart, the refined and 
cultivated intellects of the party, came like " sweet 
music" over her spirits, and she seemed placed in 
an atmosphere peculiarly framed for her own mo- 
ral constitution. 

She was left, at intervals, a great deal in the 
sole companionship of Sir John Scarsbrook, the 
earl having left them to transact some business in 
town, and her ladyship, spending part of every day 
on her couch-r-rest and absolute quietude, proving 
the best restoratives for her nervous debility. 

Anne was treated bv Sir John with all the deli- 
cate attention due to an equal. He read with her 
' — walked with her — rode by her side — and never, 
by word or deed, called to her mind that she was 
a defenceless and unprotected woman; his own 
elevated tone of thinking would have prevented 
this in any case, and Anne had a sliield before her, 
stronger than " triple brass," made up of her sim- 
plicity and loveliness. 

It was impossible, however, for two beings like 
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Sir John Scarsbrook and Anne, without loviog each 
other. The disparity of their rank couM not long 
be a barrier, as — 



(^ Love laughs at pedigrees," 



and though the nameless foundling, ever in her 
fondest mood, coukl never think of him as an equals 
or as one with whom slie could share her fate, this 
did not prevent her loving him with all the deep 
devotedness of her young heart, now first awak- 
ened to a knowledge of its own sensibilities. 

Sir John's feelings towards her were of a blend- 
ed character, admiration and love forming the 
principal ingredient Every hour he spent in her 
society, served more deeply to drive home the dart 
of the boy god, and though he strove to hide the 
emotions her presence excited, the instinct of mu- 
tual love soon made them aware of how much 
value each was to the other. 

To Anne, indeed, the baronet had been from the 
first day of their acquaintance, a kind of divinity 
— his person, his manners, and his attentions, had 
enthroned him on the altar of love, which has its 
seat in every woman's soul. All that she had seen 
of him to the present time, had only served to en- 
hance the beauty of the idol of her afiections, and 
make her worship with more intensity its attri- 
butes. In poverty and in exile from his society, 
she had found how dear he was to her, and though 
she trembled and despaired, and would even have 
shunned him, under ordinary circumstances, the 
tjhrill of happiness that ran through her frame, 
when his mellow voice again fell upon her ears, 
madd her blush aiiid shrink within nerseli Day 
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after day she had yielded to the delightful fascina- 
tion, and though she strove with all the subtlety of 
a loving woman to conceal her feelings, there were 
momentary gushes of tenderness that filled her 
eyes with tears, and betrayed how intense and 
profound was the love now dwelling in her breast. 

Several weeks passed away in this delightful 
association — the baronet became abstracted and 
silent — and Anne, in place of the elastic step and 
beaming eyes, which at first marked her presence, 
now moved shyly and timidly about, as if she were 
ever fearful some eye was upon her, to note and 
watch her minutest actions. 

The health of the countess improved apace, and 
it had been determined to remove to a seat of the 
the earl's, in one of the southern counties, about 
the middle of June, and to visit London (dr a week 
or two, on their route. The earl on his return no- 
ticed Anne's downcast looks and frequent blushes, 
and on mentioning the subject to her ladyship, he 
was at once let into the cause, as she had seen 
with some uneasiness, the development of Anne's 
affection, and the equally decided partiality of her 
brother. She had been observing them with anx- 
ious kindness, without knowing how to speak or 
interfere. His lordship was for a time incredulous, 
but his own observations soon verified his wife's 
statement. He was deeply pained, and recalled 
to the mind of the countess his premonitory warn- 
ing, with some slight asperity. His aristocratic 
prejudices were fully aroused, and though admir- 
ing and esteeming his brothei*-in-law, the cherishing 
an unknown being, however amiable and excellent 
in herself, and the doing this in his own paternal 
mansion, and in the presence of his sister — for 
some days this annoyed and even angered him. 

There was, by this means a sli^t family 
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trangement, and an air of stiffness and restraint 
pervaded the party extremely irksome to every 
member of it. Each one seemed to know instinc- 
tively the feelings of the other, and all wished to 
speak on the subject, and yet no one dared to do 

One morning when Lady Lucy was dressing, 
assisted by Anne, Sir John entered the room, and 
having seated himself, remained silent, attentively 
^watching the two beautiful women before him, — 
the sylph-like figure of Anne, contrasting finely with 
the more matronly contour of her ladyship. Anne's 
jBngers trembled and her heart palpitated, and 
** thick coming blushes tinged her cheeks,** till 
Lady Lucy, feeling for her embarrassment begged 
she would prepare to accompany her in her usual . 
walk. 

** Now John," said her ladyship, seating herself 
beside him, and taking his hand in bens, ^^ let us 
have no further reserves.— You love Anne, and I 
fun not surprised it is so." 

" You speak the truth, my dear Lucy, and it is 
time that all reserve should be at an eaid. — The 
purity and simplicity of Anne's character, let alone 
her exquisite loveliness, have carried me back to 
the bright and sunny days of my boyhood ; yet I 
know not how to speak to her or to you on the 
subject: to look upon such a creature with any but 
the most pure views . would be a sacrilege, and 
her condition is such, that I candidly own to you, 
I know not how I can imagine her becoming my 
wife." 

" Spoken like yourself, John ; — ^I feel for you, 
and more especially I feel for Anne ; — she behaves 
herself nobly, and even Haggertbn is beginning to 
do her justice. I will not conceal from you his 
present opinions; you know him too well, and love 
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me too much to let these influence your regard for 
him ; and I allude to them in order to point out to 
you, that if the prejudice of rank and birth are so 
powerful upon Haggerton, as even to make him 
unjust if not ungenerous, in what light would your 
connection with Anne be viewed by your peculiar 
circle? Haggerton's long tried friendship has 
found it impossible to reconcile him to the idea; 
and I own to you, that even I, loving you as I do, 
and loving Anne as a sister, could not sanction your 
marriage with her. And at any thing but this I 
am sure you would not aim." 

« God forbid!" said Sir John, "I know well what 
would be the world's opinion of my union with an 
unknown woman; and I am not, though in love, 
fool enough to despise and neglect it. But she 
must be noble, Lucy, come from what stock she 
may,— howsoever criminal may have been her pa- 
rents, and whatever dark and repulsive features 
are connected with her history, these cannot lessen 
her merits, nor pluck the diadem of stainless truth 
and honour from her unsmirched brow." 

' " I grant, my dear brother, that she is in every 
way worthy as a woman, to be even your wife. 
But society demands certain conventional and ar- 
bitrary qualifications in these cases, and its author- 
ity is despotic. That you might be hap^y in re- 
tirement with a companion like Anne, is more than 
probable ; but this seclusion from the world both 
your rank and your talents ought to prohibit." 

** Believe me, Lucy, I will never marry any wo- 
man, whom I shall hesitate to proclaim as my 
wife, nor one for whose sake I should think it re- 
quisite to compromise my own reputation, or the 
prospects of my children. Would to God, the mys- 
tery which envelopes this lovely girl could be dist- 
sipated I" 
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" In that wish I cordially join you — but there is 
no clue, no trace — and she is drooping and wither- 
ing under the influence of her passion. It were 
better you parted ; I should grieve to lose her, but 
I should grieve more to lose you both." 

« You are right, my love," answered Sir John^ 
sighing, as he left the room« 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



DECLAHATIOir. 
« 
, •« She hid thoae eyes opoo his hieast— beyond 

Expreasion's power to p«int — all hmgiiishingly fimd.** 

CmmpbelL 

In the midst of these sweet and bitter fancies^ 
and whilst the slight d^sagremens just mentioned, 
were slowly subsiding, the baronet received the 
following pithy epistle, from the worthy Knight 
John Manford. Jem, the factotum, appeared to 
have been dismissed from his office of ibotman, the 
bearer of the present missive, being a footman of a 
very dilSerent style, — ^he rode a blood horse, sport- 
ed top-bootsand a smart cockade, and on delivering 
his credentials, gave his hat a flourish, as much as 
to say — *< I'm 'tn' mon at Mr. Grundy's," which 
being done he gave his able horse the head, and 
vanished like a meteor. 

The letter ran as follows: — 



"Sir, 

<< Understanding that my apprentice Anne, 
is at this present time living wi' you as your cpn- 
cubine, this is to tell you, that ijf so be you don't 
send her back to work out her wages, or pay me 
the charges I've had wi' her, I shall proceed against 
you as the law directs. 

"Your humble Servant, 

" John IAastokDj KnV 
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To this gracious communication was appended 
an immensely long catalogue of all necessaries and 
unnecessaries, which had been purchased on Anne's 
account, forming a sum total of no slight magni* 
tude. 

Sir John read over this specimen of the "polite 
letter writer," without exactly comprehending its 
signification, though it appears to be plain enough 
even to the meanest capacity; he was, however, 
filled with disgust at the base and malicious con- 
duct of Manford, in thus harassing and persecuting 
a friendless and desolate creature. " But," he ex- 
claimed in his enthusiasm, " she has a protector ! 
her virtues have secured her at least one friend, 
and that one friend would be her buckler 'gainst a 
million.". 

In this mood of mind, and without reflecting 
upon what he was doing, he sought Anne, and 
found her in thfe library, engaged in transcribing 
some passages for Lady Lucy, from one of the 
older English poets. 

" I have," said Sir John, seating himself beside 
her, "just received a most extraordinary document 
from your once kind protector, Anne." 

"What is it about, sir, I tremble to think of 
what I have suffered through his unkindness, but I 
cannot forget that he once was most kind to me." 

" Why, he very peremptorily commands me to 
return you to him» else threatening I know not 
what" 

Anne's countenance lighted up with terror, and 
raising her fine eyes, she exclaimed — 

" Save me, sir, save me I" 

" Pear nothing, Anne," he answered, his arm for 
the first time encircling her, " not for worlds would 
I sufier you to be harmed or injured bv any human 
being. You are here sacred from aU harm, and 
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nothing shall remove you, till yoo yourself wish to 
depart from us." 

** Never, never," murmiuped the agitated ^mudj 
in a voice hardly audible, yet most eloquent, ^ never* 
never !" 

«Nev€ar, never, Annel" he almost whispered, 
drawing her still closer to him, — "never, never! 
Alas ! mere's no such unchangeableness in human 
native." 

She looked in his eyes one second, and then bu- 
ried her face on his breast, and sobbed out "Never, 
never !" 

No further words were spoken— but their vows 
were plighted — and Anne dared to return the pa»> 
sionate embrace, which betrayed the intensity o( 
Scarsbrook's feeling. / 

It has been often said, that 



*^Mfta*s lore 



!• of numVi K&t a thmgr apart*' 

This is an error — man loves as deeply, as tender- 
ly, and as devotedly, as women — ^wten the world's 
cares and the world's blighting influences have not 
been an overmatch for his sensil»Iities. Scarsbrook, 
a man naturally of refined and susceptible mind, 
was as much a subject of the impulses of love as the 
blushing and beautiful woman now enfoMed in his 
arms, and his emotions were as undying as those 
which were filling her panting heart. 

This event made Sir John anxious to remove 
her from a neighbourhood where she would ever 
be exposed to annoyances, and he eargerly urged 
on their preparations for quitting Vale HaU. Lady 
Lcicy hinted guardedly and delicately at Anne's ac- 
companying them; but he paid no attention to her, 
aad ia a few days they were set down at their 
town house in Park Lane. 
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Fashion was at its zenith— for, by one of those 
®^*^^9^dinary anomalies which are prevalent in 
the kingdom of that g^dess, the very time when 
nature is most lavish of her beauties, when a coun- 
try residence is most delightful, she condemns her 
votaries to a town life. The house of the Earl of 
Haggerton became at once the centre of a brilliant 
circle, and Anne Talbot was here initiated into all 
the mysteries of high life in its best form. She 
was greatly admired, and innumerable were the 
inquiries made concerning her. If any thing had 
been wanting to reconcile Sir John Scarsbrook to 
his choice, this spontaneous and universal admira- 
tion would have done much; for, like all proud 
men, he delighted to see a favourite object of his 
own made the hobby of the many. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

^ A VBW ACQUAINTANCE — ^INQUIRIES. 
"All mannerB take a tincture from oar ownj* 

Amongst the earliest of their visitors was the 
Marquis of SwaosbecL Sir John Scarsbrook and 
he had been, notwithstanding the difference of their 
i^es fas the Marquis was upwards of forty) very 
cbse friends. He came accompanied by his young 
and beautiful wife — one of those Venus-Uke figures^ 
sometimes nursed by southerp Italy, from whence, 
indeed, he had brought her, after a prolonged ab- 
sence from England. 

The Marquis was one of those characters some- 
times met with in society whom nobody Ukes, al-^ 
though having about them every requisite for bein^ 
beloved. He was a fine and classical figure, ana 
richly endowed with moral and intellectual excel- 
lences ; but he had in his manner a distant and 
stately reserve, a kind of concealed haughtiness^ 
that kept his fellows at bay, and seemed to place 
a ffulf between them. Nobody could exactly say 
why they did not like him, and yet most people; 
did not like hifei — Martial's epigram on Sabidis 
was the only reason which could be given for it — 

" Non amo te Sabidi, nee possam dicere quare. 
Hob tantimi possum dicere— ^on amo te." 

Scarsbrook and the Marquis had, however, some 
points in common^ and having been thrown a good 
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deal together during a continental tour, they had 
become fast friends. Whatever the opinion of 
the world might be as to the unamiable disposition 
of this nobleman, it was clear that he had private ^ 
virtues of no common order, from the deep and 
passionate ' attachment of his young wife. She 
seemed to hang upon him with an entire dependence, 
which even the conventional modes of the circle 
in which they were placed had been unable to 
overcome. Her history was almost as little known 
as that of Anne ; she had come into the midst of 
the throng and excitement of fashionable life seve- 
ral seasons before, like a ** spirit of light," as the 
Marchioness of Swansbeck. Rumour, of course, 
was busily at work, but nothing had been elicited 
as to her birth, parentage, and education, beyond 
the mere assertion, that she was the daughter of a 
noble house in Italy. 

The personal history of the Marquis, it was 
whispered, was romantic, and tinged with remark- 
able colours. This, however, seemed to be rather 
a vague surmise than any thing else. Certain it is, 
that many years ago, after moving as a star of the 
first magnitude in the fashionable hemisphere of 
London, he had been shunned by his family, and 
had left England abruptly — ^why,[or wherefore, had 
never been explained. 

The three ladies were much charmed with each 
other. Phidias might have modelled a group of 
Juno, Venus, and lo from them ; and as they were 
much together, they went in their coterie under 
the name of — the lovely triad. Balls, f^tes cham- 
petres, and soirees, were the order of the day, and 
the fortnight the party had intended to make the 
limit of tneir stay, had been already exceeded, 
,Jjady Haggerton was pleased that the incessant 
>(I^N^ of amusement kept her brother and Anne 
apaR; and she hoped, that in the rush and hurry 
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of public life he might, to some extent, have hiff 
regard lessened, nursed as it had been in soKtude, 
and heightened, she believed, by his abstraction 
from society- In the crowd of tovely women who 
were daily before him, comprising all that was 
noble and fascinating in the sex, sne indulged in 
the expectation, that his love for the foundling 
might be superceded by some more fitting bride. 
In this wish her ladyship was actuated by the best 
motives towards Anne and her brother, nor did it 
prevent her treating her with the kindness of a 
sister. 

It was impossible, however, to conceal from Sir 
John and from Anne these feelings, though they 
were most scrupulously guarded. Shakspeare said 
very quaintly, but very truly, that — 

^'LoYe*8 feelings are more soft and sensible 
Than are the horns of cockled snails;" 

And she had now and then the mortification of 
seeing a slight cloud upon their countenances, as 
she urged a prolonged stay in town. She forgot 
CorneiUe's truism, that — 

«< Un veritable amant ne comnoit point d'amis," 

and she saw herself in a fair way for precipitating 
an event, which she felt would be hazardous to the 
happiness of two beings, both dear to her. 

Sir John had paid more than one visit to the 
Foundling Hospital, in the hope that he might find 
some clue to unravel the mystery of Anne's origin. 
Her memory, however, was not sufficiently exact 
as to dates, to enable him to find any entry in the 
books of the institution which appeared to relate to 
her. There was a brief notice of a certain number 
of children having been sent to John Manford ; but 
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they were not named, so that he was left to wade 
ana ponder through a long list; without the slight- 
est clue, except the name, to guide him. As far 
as he could learn from the officials, children were 
frequently brought there, having about them, either 
some remarkable article of dress, or some particu- 
lar mark, which were regularly registered; that as 
to names, they were bestowed arbitrarily, and ac- 
cording to the fancies of the nurses. He had, 
however, no means of ascertaining Anne's exact 
age, and amongst the many Annes he knew not 
which to select. , She seemed to have some faint 
recollection of having carried something from the 
hospital, perhaps a particular registry of her en- 
trance, or some article belonging to herself; but the 
change of scene, and the stirring incidents imme- 
diately following her arrival at Manfords, had so 
confused and checked her remembrances, that she 
found it impossible to recall any thing distinctly. 
This rendered an application to Manford needful, 
and from this the baronet shrunk ; neither did he 
think it likely that any information could be pro- 
cured from him, even were he disposed to give it. 
In this dilemma the baronet remained, till the 
time arrived when they had determined to quit 
London for Alton House. The Marquis and 
Marchioness of Swansbeck accompanied them, 
and the beginning of July found them in the cas- 
tellated mansion of Haggerton's forefathers, — one 
of those noble relics of old English architecture, 
that lend so great a charm to a country, filled with 
historical memories. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



DETfiRMIlTATIOir. 



**Tlie idea, of her love did sweetly creep, 
Into iuB itudy of imai^ination." 

Much ado about Nothing. 

In the romantic and sequestered scenery sur- 
rounding Alton House, Anne and Sir John Scars- 
brook drank still more deeply at the fountain of 
love. Nature, charming as she ever is, has a pow- 
erful influence upon the affections, and in their 
long and solitary walks, it seemed as if love had 
shed — 

** A baptism on the flowers.** 

Anne abandoned herself to the intoxication of her 
passion, and her devotion was repaid by the baro- 
net, by the most ardent and delicate attention. 

Spite of the gently-murmured remonstrances of 
his sister, he determined on uniting himself with 
the foundling. His imaginative and enthusiastic 
temperament, had been taken captive, and Ana- 
creon said truly that — 

" All defence to folly turns, 
When, within, the battle boms.** 

The earl was still more decided in his objections, 
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and more than one kind, but antipersuasive con- 
versation passed between them, ending as a mat- 
ter of course in both parties retaining their opin- 
ions, and at length it was finally announced that 
their nuptials would be solemnized in the middle 
of August. 

The marchioness congratulated Anne very 
warmly, — she knew nothing of her peculiar situ- 
ation, and asked very innocently, if her mother 
and sisters would be present at the ceremony — 
Anne blushed and faltered out, that she had no 
mother or sisters. 

" Ah ! then I pity you my sweet girl," replied 
the marchioness, '' we are so far alike in our fates, 
— ^I have no mother, no sister, no brother, no fa- 
ther in the world — ^none — none but my husband. 
And you will be like me, Scarsbrook will become 
to you, what the Marquis is to me — ^your all, your 
every thing — with no feeling to break the current 
of your affections — with none to claim your regards 
— Oh, what a life of felicity will be yours. You 
know not, my love," you cannot imagine," she 
continued, throwing her arms round Anne's neck» 
<*you cannot imagine half the felicity of married 
Iite,-^I would not exchange one hour spent with 
the marquis, for an age of other existence." 

Anne felt that she spoke the truth, and burying 
her blushing face in her bosom, breathed g^ndy 
her wish that she might be as happy as her friend. 

" You will my dear, you must, — Scarsbrook is 
all nobleness, all tendemess-^you have nothing to 
fear, nothing," — and she repeated in her low, sil- 
very and voluptuous voice, a part of Goethe's 
<< Welcome and Farewell," sa}dng — 

•*Yes, my love, it is thus you may address 
Scarsbrook, as I have hundreds of times addressed 
the marquis^* 
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***I BftW thee— gentle jcf did |^de, 

From tby bewitching gaae on me. 
My heart it throbb*d at thy fond side, 

And heavM its every sigh for thee ! 
A xephyr, with its rosy tress, 

Pfaky'd round thy fiice in that sweet spot ; 
And oh ! for me thy tenderness — 

I hoped it — I deserved it not ! 



'^'Yet ah! when mom has chasM the night, 

My heart is wrung by fiurewell throe ; 
fiat m thy kiss— oh, what delight, 

Though in thine eyes, such gentle woe ! 
Thou goes'st^— I stand — ^thy heart is moved 

On me is fixed thy dewy sight ; 
Vet what delight to be beloved — 

To lovoT-oh, heav*n! — ^what mad delight !* 



ft 



Anne returned her embrace, for the two passdcm- 
ate beings, though nurtured in different climes, and 
under very diverse circumstances, were both Ju. 
liets in heart and soul. 

Sir John, having thus passed the Rubicon, felt 
more at ease ; and conscious of the importance of 
placing his future wife weU with society, he.resolyed 
to visit Vale Hall, and, overcoming his scruples to 
wait upon Manford, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether or not Anne's faint remembrances had 
any substantial foundation. 

Lady Haggerton sighed at this termination of 
her protection of Anne, though loving and admi- 
ring her, she would have wished it difierent To 
show her feelings, to be harsh, or for a moment to 
endeavour to cloud her happiness, was foreign to 
her gentle nature, and she treated her as became 
the betrothed bride of her brother. — She trem- 
bled, however, to be asked who Anne was, for 
hitherto she had passed for some voung friend of 
her own, and what few inquiries had been made. 
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had been readily parried. Pride of birth, a plea- 
sure in looking back on a long line of illustrious 
ancestors, a nervous anxiety for her brother's pride 
of self, made her if not overlook the foundling's ex- 
cellencies, think her at least^ better as her mend, 
than as her sister. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



VISIT TO THE PLEBEIANS. 

** Look yon, sir ! here's manners." 

Old Play, 

The baronet was received by his establishment 
at Vale Hall with great joy, for he cultivated the 
regard and esteem of his inferiors ; and in this way 
heW out a specimen to the majority of people of 
tank and wealth, who seem to consider their do- 
mestics as things too vile for even kindly regard, 
and tp view them as an inferior race of beings, born 
solely to minister to their wants and caprices. 

The game-keeper, whose life he had been the 
means of saving, and whom he had advanced to an 
of&ce of trust in his household, informed him, that 
Sir John Manford had sent several times for Anne, 
and that his messengers had been very uncivil and 
abusive. The depressed labourers had, he rejoiced 
to find, discovered the error of their ways, and, in 
place of rebelling against a svstem of labour, which 
they could not overcome, had set themselves to 
work, to strive, by industry, to save their families 
from want ; so that Orator Sampson, and his ac- 
companjring scoundrels, had decamped to some 
more unsettled quarter. 

On the following morning, he rode over to the 
manufactory, attended by his groom. The mill 
had been rebuilt on a much larger scale, and in a 
much more ornamental style ; and Factory Hall 
looked down upon it with becoming dignity. This, 
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too, had been rebuilt, and was, as Mrs. Manford 
expressed herself, " ten times grander" than the 
old house.T— The baronet, on riding up to the hall 
door, was somewhat surprised to find a dashing 
britscha, and a groom with an enormous pair of 
whiskers, which would have qualified their grow- 
er, for a living show-board of Rowland's Ma- 
cassar. 

He was shown into a, magnificent drawing-room, 
hung round with family portraits ; and in a few 
minutes, Mrs. Manford, senior, Mrs. Manford, ju- 
rnior, and one of the Miss Manfords made their ap- 
pearance, — ^s^ately'and grand, and very primly in- 
quired Sir John's pleasure. 

" I come, Mrs. Manford," said Sir John, " to in- 
quire, from Sir John Manford, whether or not^ 
when Anne was sent down from London to him, 
any document or any article belonging to her ac- 
companied her. Anne is, as you are doubtless 
aware, residing with Lady Haggerton ; and we 
are very anxious to trace out, if possible, her line- 
age." 

" I dare say," was Mrs. Manford's reply, " I dare 
say as how you be, Sir John — but we knows no- 
thing about it, except that, when she came, she 
hadn't a shoe to her foot,xior a frock to her back; 
and I think it would be betterer, and more fitter. 
Sir John, that you should pay our Sir John for board- 
ing and lodging of her, than be asking for dny 
thing. She was nothing but a little starved dirty 
girl, and he made a lady of her — more fool he ! — 
but, howsomever, if you don't pay, he'll take the 
law on you." 

It required all Scarsbrook's philosophy to keep 
down his disgust and anger, at hearing this most 
elegant and lady-like speech. He felt, however, 
that there was too much at stake^ and answered 
her calmly-^ 
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" To avoid all misconstructioo, I must inform 
you, Mrs. Manford, that it is my intention to make 
Anne my wife ; the cause of my inquiries you may, 
therefore, easily divine," 

The ladies stared at each other for a second or 
two, and then, apparently forgetting the baronet's 
presence, burst into a violent fit of laughing. 

"Well Nancy!" exclaimed Mrs. Manford, se- 
nior, ** I told thee it would end in something ; but 
I did na think it would end in that. What a pert 
hussy — to be sure !" 

" Never heed, mother, she's only a bit of a found- 
ling ; and, you know, our Nelly's going to be mar- 
ried to a Count. 

" That's a comfort, to be sure. But, howsom- 
ever, you see. Sir John — may be, we're almost as( 
great folks as you ; and if so be as you don't pay 
our John, why, I tell you again, he'll take the law 
on you. And to tell you a bit more of nay mind, 
I thinks as how Jem the keeper, would be a much pro- 
perer husband for Anne, than you; — that's my 
mind, Sir John — and as I was a mother to her^ 
why I thinks as how I ought to know." 

" Well, Mrs. Manford, I will not pain myself or 
you, by expressing my feelings on this occasion, 
but will confine myself to begging simply, that if 
any document or article came with Anne, I shall 
hold myself obliged by Sir John Manford trans- 
mitting it to me, or to my agent at Vale Hall; and 
for this he shall be amply rewarded — and twice 
the amount he claims for her guardianship shall be 
paid over to him." 

"That's speaking purpose-like, Sir John, — and 
I'll tell him — and as you are going to marry out 
of our family, in a way, I'll tell you a bit of news. 
You must know that our Nelly's going to marry 
Count Hartmann ! — Now isn't that something ?-t- 
You see she'll beat Anne hollow," rela^ung into 
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a smile, as she began gossipping, " wont she Sir 
John ?" 

Sir John very politely b6wed, and wished the 
ladies good morning. As he passed through the 
hall, he heard a loud and obstreperous laugh, and 
his nose was regaled by the perfume of a meers- 
chaum, both of which delectabilities he rightly con- 
jectured to proceed from Count Hartmann,towhom 
also the britscha and the whiskered charioteer 
were appendages. 

He was much mortified by his visit to the rich 
plebeians, though its result would have been easily 
foretold by any one but a man in love. Sir John 
had wooed himself into the belief, that Anne's con- 
nection with himself would, to a very great extent, 
elevate her to his own status, and, as a matter of 
course, free her from all rude and personal allu- 
sions. Mrs. Manford had done something towards 
breaking the illusion, and though she had been 
scarcely more civil to himself than to his betrothed 
wife, his entire vexation was on her account. As 
he rode back to Vale Hall he felt gloomy and dis^ 
concerted ; Anne's sun-like smile of welcome was 
wanting ; and as he shut himself up in the library, 
he almost persuaded himself into the belief, that he 
was about to do a very foolish thing, in marryipg 
a foundling. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 



THE COUNT. 



**Like a strutting player, whose conceit 
LieH in his whiskers^'. 

Troilus and Cressida^ 



The presence of Count Hartmann, at Factory 
Hall, indicated in the last chapter, and which had 
had a considerable influence upon Sir John Scars- 
brook's reception there, had added no little dignity 
to the manufacturers. A ferocious looking man, 

/ mustachered profusely, a groom, bewhiskered in 
equal amplitude, and a britcsha, were no ordinary 
sights; and, therefore, they produced a sensation. 

The count was one of those anomalies, who 
spring from nobody knows where, and who man- 

^ age to thrust themselves into society by downright 
impudence and unblushing sangfroid. It is true, 

; that these worthies generally represent themselves 
as coming from some obscure German state, in 
which they have a castle and some dependants, 
and their representations may be true. Be that as 
it may, however, certain it is, that the " usages de 
societe" are unable to keep out these occasional 
interlopers, who figure away for awhile, and then 
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make their ^nal exit, on the discovery of some 
notable piece of diablerie. 

Count Hartmann had been known to one or two 
of the officers, commanding the troops still stationed 
in the vicinity of the manufactories. Being on a pro- 
vincial tour, as is customary with eminent foreign- 
ers, he had accidentally fallen in with one of these 
gentlemen, who had invited him to dinner with the 
mess. To this invite the count readily agreed, and 
during the repast, and over the subsequent bottle, 
he had beard a very animated narrative of the 
plebeian's ball, which was considered as a stand- 
ing topic of amusement. This had led to a good 
deal of intercourse between the military and the 
natives, and the gentlemen whose sole business 
was to kill time, had found an inexhaustible re- 
source in calling, ad Hbitum, upon the diflerent 
families, by whom they were honourably received; 
and if eating and drinking could make men happy, 
they were now in elysium, at least as far as plenty 
went. 

The count had listened to these details with 
great attention, and as a good deal of jesting pass- 
ed regarding the wiving amongst the wealthy vul- 
garians, he swore roundly that he wanted a wife, 
or at all events that he wanted money, and that 
he would set them an example. The laugh went 
round — and it was ultimately agreed that De 
I'Epee, who was chief favourite, should on the 
morrow give him an introduction seriatum to the 
leading families ; and that, having made his selec- 
tion, he was to be allowed to push his matrimonial 
advances, without let or hindrance from his mili- 
tary friends. 

The following day. Sir A. de L'Epee and the 
count, set out on their tour of inspection; on many 
of the ladies, the only remark which could be ex- 
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traded from the foreigner was " BiUf hUe^ bite /^' 
Matters, however, promised better at Manford's, 
as the daughter of Thomas Manford, one of Sir 
John's brother's was there — Miss Helen Manford, 
the Nelly of whom Mrs. Manford had spoken to 
Sir John Scarsbrook. Helen moving in a vulgar 
atmosphere, and having imbibed it from childhood, 
was vulgar, but her vulgarism was of a difierent 
stamp from that of her parents and their cotempo 
raries, for Helen had been at boarding-school, and 
had learned music and manners, two things utterly 
unknown to her respectable progenitors — however, 
Helen Manford was now between seventeen and 
eighteen years of age, an age when a woman, if 
not absolutely repulsive, must be worthy some at- 
tention; and here the count fixed his choice, and 
opened his campaign by an odd kind of civility, 
which he believed was sure to make an immediate 
impression upon the heart of the young lady. 

His grimaces and mustachios, for a time, com- 
pletely overcame the blushing Helen. His Eng- 
lish, too, was by no means of the most orthodox 
i)urity; and as he ran on in a mingled patois of 
anguage, Mrs. Manford, the mother, thought him 
" of the extraordinest and curiosist men," she had 
either ever seen, or ever heard tell of. 

After a somewhat prolonged interview, the 
count rose to depart, protesting, in the most de- 
cided manner, thaf — 

" He put his love at her feet, and that he should 
never more look melancholy as long as he did live, 
but that he would take the liberty her * beaux 
yeux* did give, to pay his duty to her on the fol- 
lowing day. Yes," he ended, " I will have the one 
great happiness to kiss your hand, on the day of 
to-morrow; I shall be < tout a fait mecontent' until 
th^t time; and I now wish you one farewelL" 
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His parting from the rest of the family was 
equally ceremonious; and after his departure, the 
following very natural conversation took place, 
regarding the person and qualification of Helen's 
admirer. , 

" Well, Helen," began her mother, " what does 
thee think of yonder foreigner? I'm sure he's in love 
with thee." 

"Lord, mother!" answered the young lady, 
"what nonsense. It's only the man's foreign 
ways. I wonder I didn't laugh; but I was fright- 
ened at his mustachios." 

' " I never," said another of the party, " saw such 
a thing in my life. Why, he's quite a fright. He 
shouldn't touch me with a pair of tongs." 

" No, nor me neither," echoed another, " I'd as 
soon kiss a bear. I'm sure I should faint if he 
came near me." 

" Nonsense, lasses," said Mrs. Manford, senior, 
"it's all nonsense; I dare say the count's a decentish 
man; only you see as how these foreigners are 
fond of having their faces covered with hair. I 
. shouldn't wonder as how he lets it grow to keep 
/ him warm in this cold country. But if I were thee 
Nelly," addressing herself to the young lady, " I'd 
either make him keep it well curled, or shave it, 
for it looked mighty bristly." 

"Bristly," said another, laughing, "why his 
face is for all the world like a pair of scrubbing 
brushes. I'll take good care he never scrubs my. 
cheeks though. It must be quite shocking." 

" Well," answered the mother, "it must be very 
queer at first ; but I dare say Helen will soon get 
used to it." 

" Yes," laughed another, " she'd better practise 
kissing the carpet brush." 
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Meantime, Miss Helen wbs laughed qnite out of 
countenance, and, as is customary with young fai- 
dies on such occasions, went into a great pet, and 
declared that the '' foreign man," was her aUior^ 
rence, and that she didn't like him one bit better 
than her companions. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



A THRIVING WOOER. 



** She is a woman — therefore to be won." 

Henry Fifth, 

Notwithstanding Helen Manford's vehement de- 
durations, the following and imany subsequent 
days, saw County Hartmann assiduously at her 
side ; and so far had use reconciled the young la- 
dies at large to his hairy face, that they actually 
began to look with some contempt on the beard- 
less smooth chins, who had, till his arrival, been 
esteemed very tolerable specimens of Manhood, in 
expectancy. 

The count was also a great favourite with the 
seniors, male and female, he told wonderful stories 
of battles and sieges, in all of which he took a 
most prominent part; and he could drink and 
smoke and sing a comic song, and altogether 
suited himself so well to the particular tastes of 
his entertainers, that he was soon quite naturalized 
amongst them. 

Helen, as being the object of his particular at- 
tentions, was, at length, proud of her conquest, and 
listened, with great complacency, to his never-end- 
ing rhodomontades, little of which she understood, 
but all of which served to make him, in her simple 
understanding, something of a hero. Admiration 
and wonder being thus engaged on his side — 
love came on apace, and before long, she might 
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have said, as Mortimer said to the daughter of 
Gkndower — 

*« I understand thy kines, and thoa mine-^ 
And that's a fteling dispatalioo.** 

The count indeed pushed on matters with great 
celerity, havincr ascertained from Thomas Man- 
ford, that he should give his daughter ten thousand 
pounds on her marriage day, and that besides this, 
there was the residue of his fortune, and huge ex- 
pectations from his elder brother, and from another 
who was childless; this certified inforn\ation — 
raised a flame of adoration in the count's breast^^ 
and he allowed Helen to hav^ no peace, either 
morning, noon^ or night 

" CMi, mine good father-in-law," he was in the 
habit of saying, as they sat over their cups,-^ 
** Oh, mine good father-in-law, I shall be one most 
joyous man, with your daughter and with yoor 
money." 

This latter part of his speech was undoubtedly 
perfectly sincere. The count had had sufficient 
experience of the ''res angusta domi," to make 
him worship wealth, and it seemed to him, that he 
had reached El Dorado, when he fell in with the 
manufacturers. H^ indulged in the most extrUr 
▼agant anticipations, and on the strength of com- 
ing events, ordered a magnificent outfit with which 
he dazzled the eyes of the beholders. 

At this juncture too, arrived a second count, 
who delighted in the eiq>honious appellation of Count 
Jutes Jamblichus, he was the very prototjrpe of his 
**very dear friend," Count Hartmann, and it was 
upon the receipt of the following letter, from that 
worthy whiskerandos, that he had winged his way» 
vulture-like, to Factory Hall : 
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"My very good Jul^s, 

" I pray you to call yourself 
Count Jutes Jamblichus, and by the help of the 
inclosed £50, put yourself into pro[)er appearances 
for being a fit man for a husband. I am about to 
get £100,000, and all for marrying one little girl, 
and you shall ^ the very same thing if you will 
come to me, and follow my directions. You may 
perhaps very well remember that we did once seek 
for the gold among the rocks and stones of the 
mountains, but here, there is one great mine of 
gold, and it only wants one little girl to be made 
one wife, to have as much as one would like. It 
is but very little labour to get money here, and 
you, my good Jutes, shall be very rich man, if you 
will do as I will tell you. 

" Hartmann." 

This letter very speedily brought Count Jutes 
Jamblichus to Factory Hall, where the two wily 
confederates took up their head quarters ; but Count 
Jul s Jamblichus, though full as outr^ in his actions 
and manners as his comrade, was destitute of de- 
cency and discretion, and behaved himself so 
scandalously, that even the short-sighted, obtuse 
and prejudiced manufacturers, were rather shocked 
with his sayings and doings, which betrayed a 
much more intimate acquaintatice with the essence 
of ultra-blaguardism than with any moral or social 
refinement. 

Count Hartmann laboured zealously to keep his 
friend within bounds; but drink, drink, drink, kept 
him ever in an unsafe condition for both their 
schemes, till, his patience being worn out, and his 
arrangements being in imminent danger of utter 
ruin, Count Jutes Jamblichus, after an inebriated 
farewell, was safely conveyed away, under the 
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guardianship of his friend's groom, but whence he 
came, or whither he went, nothing was known. 

To put things to rights again, Count Hartmann 
was loud in condemning his countryman, whom 
he swore was a lost man, in consequence of indulg- 
ing in the strong drinks of the country, for that 
formerly he was a man of singular piety and dis- 
cretion, and to crown all, he presented Helen with 
a splendid set of Jewells, with a note, purporting to 
come from his sister, to the intended bride of her 
brother. 

This incident determined the count to put an 
immediate close to his matrimonial campaign ; he 
did not find much repugnance on the part of the 
lady or the lady's friends, as in fact it was a proud 
day at Factory Hall and the surrounding resi- 
dences, when it was formally announced that Miss 
^elen Manford would, in the course of the follow- 
ing fortnight, be married to Count Hartmann. 

It was at this peculiar time that Sir John Scars- 
brook called upon the Manfords, and by an odd 
coincidence, his own marriage with the foundling 
was fixed for the same week as the Count's mar- 
riage with Helen. Manford took not the slightest 
notice of his urgent and repeated requests, beyond 
a somewhat blunt note, disclaiming all knowledge 
of any thing connected with Anne beyond his ac- 
count against her, and Sir John, seeing the hope- 
lessness of his polite inquiries, and sickened at the 
humorous coarseness with which his intended 
bride was treated, hasted away, to forget in her 
actual charms, the occasional painful twinges of 
pride which* harassed him. 
• " A husband," he communed with himself, "may 
give a wife rank, and Anne's excellencies must 
win for her personal regards ; the world has in-* 
deed absurd notions upon birth, and in the circles 
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of exclusion, she may meet with difficulties ; — but 
she is pure and spotless, and for her unknown ori- 
gin she is at lea^t not to blame, and even if she 
should shrink from the coldness of society, we are 
not chained within its spherq." 

Sir John was in love, therefore his soliloquy 
goes for nothing; became poetical in his fancies, 
and thought that Anne was " a jewel beyond price," 
and consequently — 

-"what unto him is the world heside, 



With all its chang^e of time and tide — 
Its living things — its air — its sky- 
Are nothing to bis mind and eye." 
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CHAPTER XXXni. 



MAERIED LOVE. 



M heedless as the dead are thej, 



Of aagrht around, above, henealh« 
As if all el'H) had passed away. 
They only for each other breath/* 

ParistTia, 

The rapturous fondness with which Anne re- 
ceived the baronet, made ample amends for the 
vexations and chagrins he had undergone. The 
marchioness had remained at Alton House, at her 
urgent entreaties, and had further agreed to grace 
her nuptials with her presence. 

The fortnight yet wanting to the appointed day 
flew rapidly, amidst preparations at home and 
abroad. A seat of Scarsbrook's in Hampshire 
was prepared for the bridal party; and fond, but 
embarrassed expectation kept all Anne'^i sensibili- 
ties in full play. The company of the marchioness 
' was of infinite service to her. The similarity of 
their moral temperaments made them fully under- 
stand and appreciate each other ; and Anne could 
pour out into her bosom all her passionate feelings, 
* with a consciousness that there was an answering 
chord of enthusiasm in the heart of her friend. 

This companionship was of the more value, be- 
cause the confidence she required she could not 
place freely and unhesitatingly in Ladv Hagger- 
ton; sensible as she was, that her 'ladyship was 
still far from approving her brother's choice. Love, 
though blind enough in some matters, is quick 



I 
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sighted in others, and in none more so than in 
impediments placed in its path. Above all things 
too— 

" Love delights in praise,*' 

and this could not be indulged in to its full extent 
to her ladyship. 

A magnificent troucseau was provided by the 
earl for his future sister-in-law, and on the appoint- 
ed day, Anne was united to Sir John Scarsbrook, 
bringing as her dower — simplicity, beauty, inno- 
cence, and virtue, and the ** million delights" which 
dwell in the love of woman. 

She flung herself into his- arms on the 'comple- 
tion of the ceremony, and as a husbiuid's kiss was 
pressed upon lier lips, and a lover's blessing breath- 
ed in her ear, a gush of passionate tears betrayed 
how blissful were her emotions — when, now, she 
dared to call him her's, and to lavish upon him the 
whole sum of her earthly aflections. 

After a " dejeune a la fourchette," the " happy 
pair," to use the customaiy phraseology, left Alton 
House, and put themselves "en route" for High- 
cliff"; where they arrived after a drive of eight or 
ten hours, — a drive too exciting to allow thorn to 
be perfectly happy. , 

What a world of bliss, and of pure enjoyment, 
does marriage offer to man. It may be, and ought 
to be a very fairy land, full of luxurious enchant- 
ments ; for it has within it all the elements for being 
so— as het< 



" Love his golden shafls employs — ^berp lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings — 
Here reigns and revels." 

The mingling of two souls, moderately endowed 
with sensibility, opens a mine of xlelights, unbound- 
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ed and inexhaustible in its treasures. The calm 
happiness — ^ihe tranquil joy* 



-** Thoee graceful actf^ 



Those thousand decencies that daily flow,'* 

/ 

from married love, rivet themselves upon the heart, 
with a firmness totally distinct from all other im- 
pressions — 

^*The sweet intercourse 
Of sweet looks and smiles/* 

have an attraction, and an enduring charm, far 
more powerful than all the blandishments of the 
most artful of the sex. 

How exquisitely delicious is the intercourse be- 
tween man and wife, when mutual love and pro^ 
perly-tempered wishes animate thenL How grate- 
fully the softened heart yields itself up to a crowd 
of the hoUest emotions — how it blesses the being 

who has— 

\ 

I 

**6ay smiles to comfort — ^April showers to move.** 

The very opposition of their tempers is only a source 
of fresh bursts of tenderness : — though 

** Worldly desires, and household cares 
Disturb the God-head^ soft affairs." 

these are but as the summer breeze, rippling the 
surface of a beautiful lake at sunset, which brings 
flashing into existence a thousand soft and heaven- 
coloured tints. 

Thrice happy is that home where the tutelary 
genius of marriage presides over its concerns! 
Thrice happy the mati who adores, as his Dii 
Jjcres jkBuates, the domestic virtues! The con- 
tentment, the quiet bliss, ever dwelling there, 
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are spicy odours, wafted from the very shores of 
Heaven. 

This, at least, was the experience of Sir John 
Scarsbrook, and his lovely wife. A month pas- 
sed away — a month of unmingled happiness — and 
4t was with no slight reluctance that they tore 
themselves from a residence which had been hal- 
lowed and endeared by delights such as are expe- 
perienced by those only, whose sensibilities are un- 
deadened by worldly cares, and uncon*upted by 
worldly selfishness. 

Scarsbrook had, in his own fond imaginings, 
found in Anne the "beau ideal" of woman. Her 
gentle waywardness, her simplicity, her moral pu- 
rity, rendered her, indeed, a creature fitted for his 
passionate affection; and since their marriage, life 
had been a scene — 

** All love, all sweets, all rareness, all ddli^ht. 

She had poured upon him the whole torrent of her 
awakened sensibilities — she had — 

"As a jewel, hun^ existence's self 
Upon the neck of new born lovc,** 

and the utter devotedness of her attachment,-*-the 
entire oblivion of self, which she displayed, gave to 
her a charm in his eyes which made her — 



."bright 



With something of an angel light.'* 

But society demanded their presence, and they 

eined a large party assembled at the earl of 
aggerton's during the fashionable interregnum 
in London, intending, after spending a short time 
with them, to proceed to Vale Hall, and pass the 
winter there. 

16* 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE COUNTESS — ^LOlfDOir. 



Mj cannot praise thy marriage choice.** 

Sampson AgonUUt. 

Meantime Helen Manford became Countess 
Hartmann; Sir John Manford, the bride's uncle, 
behaved with great liberality, bestowing a mar- 
riage gift of five thousand pounds upon her. A 
series of brilliant f^tes and balls and excursions 
marked the auspicious event, and Helen thought 
herself happy. 

Before any verjr lengthy period had elapsed, 
however, Helen discovered, that to be a countess 
and a wife, and to be happy were by no means 
S3monymous. If bows, civilities, shawlings, cloak- 
in^s, grimaces, and being called, '^mine very dear 
wife," could have made her happy, — Helen would 
have indeed been a happy woman ; but Hartmann 
was essentially a selfish and hard-minded man, and 
though treating his wife with abundant outward 
kindness, woman soon yearns for something deeper 
( than this ; home, with its proper affections is her hea- 
; ven, and if these are not granted to her, there is an 
aching vacuity in her mind, that renders her un- 
V easy and unhappy. The count knew nothing of 
home, beyond sitting listlessly smoking his eternal 
meerschaum, and drinking brandy and water. 
The little delectabilities which chain woman's 
heart, he either did not understand, or understand- 
ing them, he did not think it worth his while to 
employ them, and Helen, therefore, sat carelessly 
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beside him, and after a time, wondered what par- 
ticular charms dwelt in her husband's society, or 
in his whiskers. 

" Why, mine dear wife !" he would say, during 
their conjugal t^te-a-t^tes, " why, mine dear wife, 
Mrhat adls you, that you are quite one silent woman? 
will you have some of this^fine brandy and water, 
I am very happy, and this tobacco of the Virginie 
is excellent good." 

Now the countess was a woman, and the frigid 
and heartless tone of her husband grated harshly 
upon her. If wanting in some of the finer and 
more delicate shades of character which marked 
Anne, she was, nevertheless, a woman of feeling, 
and she grew tired of listening to " mine dear wife," 
and the smell of tobacco. 

"I wonder you don't talk to me," she would 
say, " or read to me, or do something to amuse 
me, instead of sitting so idle — I am quite tired with 
looking at you, and will go and see my mother and 
cousins." 

"Very well, mine dear wife, your mother and 
your cousins are very good people, and I will come 
in the night for you." 

And so Helen went to her mother's, and Count 
Hartmann remained at home to indulge in his ely- 
sium, utter idleness, uni^elieved by any stimulus 
save brandy. 

The tedium of the countess' life, however, was 
to some extent relieved by the frequent vi^5its of 
their military neighbours, who still remained in 
the district. The thoughtlessness of young men 
with red coats, and epaulettes on their shoulders, 
in country quarters, who are condemned to be 
mischievous, simply because they have nothing 
else to do, led them to make their friend the count, 
a sort of stalking horse for all their frolics ; he was 
utterly un'conscious of ridicule, like other vain and 
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shallow*headed men, and laughed mod grimaced at 
his own exhibitions of absurdity quite as heartily 
as the by slanders. The countess, however, whose 
mind was by no means so obtuse, felt his seif-in- 
' flicted indignities keenly, and though accustomed 
from childhood to practical joking, when this spe* 
cies of joking was openly and systematicaUy 
practised upon one, whom she certainly loved, and 
one to whom naturally she felt some respect to be 
due, she was greatly annoyed. This was a subject 
of painilil reflection with her, nothing so deeply 
wounding a woman's pride, as one who ought to 
be a protector, and from whom she ought to re- 
cfeive reflected support and respect, being treated 
with contumely or indifference. 

The count's present sphere, however, was far too 
limited for his ambition, — ^though morally and so- 
cially a fool, and though besotted upon his inane 
indulgences, he had been a gambler and a man of 
shifts and expedients, and he longed to exhibit him- 
self in all his new blown dignity, on a more con- 
spicuous theatre than Factory Hall and its neigh 
bourhood. 

Early in the ensuing spring, therefore, he had 
determined to locate himself in town, in which de- 
sign he was encouraged by all the female Man- 
fords, who had formed the charitable resolution of 
accompanying the countess, and of seeing London. 
There was a proverb common during the middle 
ages, "who can resist Novogorod the 'Great," 
which proverb is applicable to vulgar ideas at the 
present day, with regard to London; and since Sir 
John Manford's visit to the metropolis, the accounts 
given by Mrs. Manford, had excited the most un- 
bounded curiosity throughout all her acquaintance. 

The count made no objections to this scheme. 
His own coarse ideas prevented him seeing his 
pldE>eian coimections in their true light, as to man- 
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ner. They were wealthy he knew, and he believed 
the " Golden Key" to be the "open sesame" to so- 
ciety. He had never heard of the answer of the 
Delphic Oracle to Philip of Macedon—- A^yt;^f«/r 

I 

4 

"Make gold thy weapon, and ihou'lt conquer all^" 

but he was nevertheless fully aware of the truth 
conveyed by it. 

A ready furnished house was engaged in Baker 
Street, and an establishment prepared under thq 
auspices of some one of his trusted confreres, and 
in the beginning of April he fojrmally apprised his 
wife, that their town house was waiting for them. 
Preparations were soon made, as the ladies had 
been diligently at work throughout the entire win- 
ter. The party consisted of the countess and count, 
Mrs. Manford la mere, Mrs. John Manford, three 
Misses Manfords, including Miss Phoebe, and three 
junior female Manfords— old Mrs. Manford, after 
much persuasion, agreed to remain at home to take 
care of Sir John, wnom business prevented leaving 
the mills at present With this formidable "corps" 
of ladies, therefore, the count removed to London. 

Their great anxiety was, of course, to see " the 
sights," and a fitter chaperon than Count Hart- 
mann could not have been found. His valet too 
proved an excellent fellow, in this way, so that for 
several days, the ladies were in perpetual locomo- 
tion, expressing their wonder, and amusing the by- 
standers by their exclamations. 

The young ladies, all of whom had correspon- 
dents in the country, did not fail to write magnifi- 
cent accounts of all they saw, and old Mrs. Man- 
ford, oi) hearing them read, declared, " that if she 
had but known there'd been half such grand things. 
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she'd ka' kit their John to take care of himadS, 
that she would." 

The count, Mrho had hitherto, since his marriage 
with Miss Manford, been passively if not Bctiy^y 
kind as a husband, and attentive, if staying at home 
can be called attention, now showed symptoms of a 
change of temperament It seemed as if his unex- 
pected good fortune, and consequent good feeding, 
had satisfied all his aspirations* His married life and 
his father-in-]a\y's house had been his elysium, not 
a thought or a wish had he beyond it. But now 
the atmosphere of London set his original tempe- 
rament at work, — it acted as a stimulus upon his 
dormant passions, and he not very unfrequently re- 
mained out. late, and as frequently returned in a 
state, if not of positive inebriation, only one stqp 
removed from it. This did not excite any parti- 
cular feelings of uneasiness amongst his lady in- 
mates, and as his absence did not interfere with 
tlvBir indefatigable sight searching, they rarely 
troubled themselves about it;iWilliam, the footman, 
was a very sufficient conductor, and if the ladies 
did not appear to derive any material advantage, 
in point of elegance, they managed to spend "a 
power of money," as Mrs. Manford expressed her- 
self, in making themselves "lookJike Londoners." 

It may be questioned whether William or his 
mistresses enjoyed their shopping excursions the 
most. He was a shrewd and humorous fellow, 
who under a very civil and courteous demeanour 
towards the ladies, concealed a chuckling delight 
at all their outrfe "sayings and doings" — -he was a 
footman " by trade," and had had a long town ex- 
perience ; and though his situation had seldom gone 
higher than the second-rate square people, his ideas 
of manners were terribly outraged by his present 
superiors. The Manfords had indeed a notion, that 
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now and then there were same things they did not 
do like other people, ai»d were in the habit of up^ 
.pealing to William on such occasions, so that be- 
fore long-— he was on a very familiar footing, and 
became a sort of Master of Ceremonies, in the fre- 
quent absence of his n^aster. It is true^ he was ia the 
liabit of indulging his fellows, at the fashionable 
lounging shops — with racy anecdotes sufficient to 
mantle their cheeks with smiles, and now and then' 
to excite a well bred footman's laugh, at the ex-, 
pense of " the moneyed interest," as he called the 
family — but as he contrived to exact a rich har- 
vest from their inexperience, he never carried his 
indiscretions beyond a certain point — and so they 
passed unobserved by the parties, more immedi- 
ately concerned. Indeed these had a very high 
opinion of him — and declared " that they should 
have been lost but for his services,** and " that he 
was a sight more knowing than their country foot- 
man," indeed Mrs. Manford declared, " that he 
"vvas as 'cute as a Yorkshireman." 

Ladies at that period of our literary history, had 
hardly reached the knowledge of political economy, 
nevertheless, the uneducated and educated manu- 
facturers had certain partialities on this head. Sir 
John Manford's titular elevation in society, and his 
vast profits during the continental war had made 
them thick and thin Tories. These were points 
which came home to their business and their bosoms, 
and " Billy Pitt," as they affectionately styled the dis- 
tinguished descendant of Chatham, was an especial 
object of their reverence. There was little imagi* 
nation, little enthusiasm in their minds, neither 
could they be supposed to kn6w any thing about 
the motives, or indeed the actions of this statesman; 
still these deficiencies in no way operated upon 
their regard. This led them to talk about other 
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great men, and they were told that Westminster 
Abbey was the resting-place for many distinguish- 
ed characters. Here, therefore, they determined to 
go, and they were delighted to learn from William, 
that the Abbey was a celebrated place, and that 
every body coming to London made a point of visit- 
ing it, and that they would have seen nothing, if 
they returned to Factory Hall without seeing West- 
nfiinster Abbey. 
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